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HE year 1945 is opening gloomily for the Allies. 
Fighting still goes on in Athens. The Lublin Com- 
mittee has added another twist to the tangled knot of 
Polish politics by declaring itself the provisional Govern- 
ment of Poland. Across the Atlantic, American criticism 
of Britain and distrust of Russia show but little sign of 
abating. Militarily, too, the outlook is disappointing. The 
Rundstedt offensive has been checked, but that it should 
have succeeded at all grievously contradicts the high hopes 
of Jast summer. The Russians’ encirclement of Budapest 
and advance on Austria are bright lights in an otherwise 
sombre picture, but they are at a standstill in Poland and 
in East Prussia. 

The two chief factors in the Allied crisis—military 
deadlock and political disunity—naturally interact on each 
other, Now, as always, political differences are accentuated 
, by military frustration. In turn, the political differences 
have helped to create the military situation by giving the 
Nazis a hope to fight for—the hope that the coalition 
against them will, after all, collapse. It is therefore rather 
arbitrary to try to disentangle the two problems. Never- 
theless there is no doubt which at this moment is the 
more pressing. Political failure on the Allies’ part would 
frustrate their victory. But military failure would prevent 
- that victory from ever being won. 

Of the military coalition, it can be said first of all that 
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Deadlock in Europe 


it is intact and strong. There is no sign of slackening on 
any front. There is no damaging war weariness, certainly 
not in bombed and war-scarred Britain. The aim of clefeat- 
ing Germany has in no way been modified, and so vast 
are the material resources marshalled behind the armies 
that there can be no question of losing the war. On the 
other hand, it is obvious that an enormous military oppor- 
tunity has been lost. The German press now openly 
admits—and probably exaggerates—the crisis into which 
Germany was plunged after the break through at 
Avranches. They admit that their armies were routed and 
that the way to Germany was wide open. To-day, a firm 
front has been established along the Siegfried Line in 
the West and the Vistula in the East. In the West, the 
Germans have even launched a strong counter-attack. 
The reasons why they have been able to achieve so remark- 
able and unwelcome a degree of stabilisation ought to 
throw some light on the Allies’ military deadlock. 

It is always easy for the armchair strategist to look back 
over past campaigning and to point out that here the 
cardinal error was made or there the real opportunity lost. 
In detail such criticisms cannot be made without expert 
knowledge. But it reavires no expert military knowledge 
to see that the opportunity of last autumn was missed 
either because there were insufficient military re- 
serves in France to turn the German rout into a final 
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defeat or because the available forces were wrongly used. 
Equally it does not require expert knowledge to realise 
that since the summer, with its great defeats and the 
Generals’ conspiracy, the Nazi rulers have discovered some 
method of rallying an army and a nation which were 
beginning to crumble to defeat. ; 

There is some evidence to suggest that the opportunity 
after Avranches was lost primarily because reserves were 
lacking. It is equally true that the strategy pursued by the 
High Command since the Normandy battle has not been 
apparently designed to compensate for lack of weight and 
numbers by an audacious use of existing resources. The 
strategy of equal pressure along a very extended front— 
the strategy of an elephant lean.ng on an obstacle to crush 
it—requires the strength of an elephant. Yet Rundstedt’s 
offensive has shown that the Alled front is not being 
held in massive strength. And if the reserves were insuffi- 
cient to follow up that first advantage, is it not possible 
that now, with the Germans reorganised and defending 
the prepared S'egfried Line, the necessary weight for a 
new Allied break-through has still to be mustered? 


* 


The reasons for the stiffening of German resistance 
are not even a matter of query. Goebbels has persuaded 
enough Germans that the Grand Alliance will collapse, 
and that in any case a fight to the finish is better 
than the k:nd of peace the Allies will impose. Responsi- 
bility for the success of this propaganda rests with the 
Aliies themselves. Their demonstration of disunity this 
autumn has been sufficient to make the best frienas of tne 
Grand Alliance wonder if it can be maintained. At the 
same time, their policy for Germany has combined an 
official refusal to state terms with a number of semi-official 
statements on what the terms will be. The most serious 
of these is clearly th decision announced in Paris after 
General de Gaulle’s visit to Moscow that Germany will 
be stripped of its greatest industrial areas—the Rhineland 
in the West and Silesia in the East. It requires very little 
elaboration by Goebbels to convince most Germans that 
there can be no future for Germany “between Rhine 
and Oder.” Thus the Allies have succeeded at the eleventh 
hour in giving the Germans a compelling reason for fight- 
ing on—the desire to survive. Against such a background, 
psychological warfare loses all meaning. Indeed, at the 
moment when, at last, it might have been effective, it serves 
to strengthen, and not weaken, the enemy resistance. 

One may ask how the Allies have come upon military 
and political policies which are so painfully frustrating 
their victory. The most obvious reason for insufficient 
reserves on the Western front can be found in the two 
Conferences at Quevec, In 1943 President Roosevelt and 
Mr Churchill decided to put increased emphas’s on the war 
with Japan, and in 1944 the decision appears to have been 
taken to wage the two wars simultaneously with equal 
energy. 

Yet the lesson of Hitler’s war is surely that in military 
strategy “ one at a time ” is the most certain way to success. 
This diversion of massive forces to the Far East may 
well have made the difference this autumn between com- 
plete victory and the long-drawn-out fighting which seems 
to threaten now. No amouni of remobilisation or reorgani- 
sation on the Germans’ side could have saved them in the 
pan‘c days of August. It was the slackening of the Allied 
blow that gave them the'r opportunity, 

The Allies’ responsibility for the restoration of German 
morale is even more direct. It is now quite obvious that 
the policy of dismembering Germany has not been reached 
as a result of sober cxamination and careful decision, It 
bas arisen as a by-product of the Russo-Polish dispute. If 
the Russians had displayed less intransigence in their 
claims on Poland, the folly of “ compensation ” for Poland 
in the West up to the line of the Oder would not have been 
even considered. Yet once dismemberment was put for- 
ward for the East, it was inevitable that. France should 
return to the Rhineland project, rejected in 1919. Thus 
haphazardly, almost by default. terms have been laid down 
for Germany wh’ch will probably leave the Germans fight- 

, ing to the bloody and bitter end. 
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There is only one consolation in the reflection that the © 
Allies are cei responsible for their present discomforts 
They have at least a chance of repairing them, Here ; 
special obligation rests on Great Britain ; for although the | 
responsibility for decisions taken 1s d, and all | 
three of the major Alles are equally respons.ble, it is never. 
theless true to say that the British Government would no © 
have taken the initiative in committing either of the two 
cardinal errors. It would not have abandoned the policy of | 
“Germany first” in the order of military prior.ty ; and |” 
whether or not it would have evolved an effective form of 7 
political warfare, it would not have evolved a policy for = 
Germany based on forcible dismemberment. Equally, how. — 
ever, the two policies illustrate = basic weakness of 
British policy—the negative, or at least concessive, réle it | 
has ain the working of the Grand Alliance, It is no © 
secret that British participation in the Far East has beep 
vastly increased very largely because of American Criticism 7 
of the British war effort in the Pacific. It is also obvious tha 9% 
the Russ‘an vew of a settlement in Eastern Europe ha 
been accepted in order to preserve good relations with the 3 
Soviets ; in short, Mr Churchill’s government has con 
ceived its réle to be that of the honest broker. Its concem — 
has been to see whether proposals and polic’es are accent- 
able to its Allies, rather than whether they are suitable 
and effective. in themselves. The desire springs from 
a very laudable ambition to hold the Alliance together. 
The present state of the Alliance suggests, however, that 
the policy has been rewarded with very little success. The 
present deadlock is a suitable time for considering whether 
new methods might not now be used. 

On the military side, the British Government could sug- 
gest a revision of the Quebec priorities and an allotmen: 
of greater resources to the Western front. The conjunction 
of the Rundstedt offensive with Mr Richard Law’s visit 
to Washington offers a happy opportunity for doing so. 
If the United States authorit’es proved unwilling to alter 
existing programmes, the Brit'sh Government would at 
least be justified in rediverting all the resources at its own 
disposal to the task ef defeating Germany. 

The political problem is more intractable, for Mr 
Churchill appears to have committed himself to the sense- 
less policy of dismemberment evolved in Moscow and 
Paris, Yet it is an open secret that such a policy runs 
counter to the most expert thought and advice of che 
Foreign Office and that—a far more fatal objection—there 
is no chance of the British peop'e being ready after the 
immediate passions cf wartime have died down, to bear 
the very heavy burdens of continuing to enforce provisions 
which deprived—or appeared to deprive—the German 
people in the long run of the power to live and work. Since 
this is so, there is a strong case for a public declaration from 
the British Government, stating that it does not intend to 
pursue or support a policy which permanently deprives the 
German people of the possib’lity of leading a normal politi- 
cal and economic existence, Such a statement would create 
an entirely new situation in the propaganda war against 
Germany and would at the same time end the anomalous 
positon whereby the pol'cy of the Alliance is worked out 
in Moscow and Paris with the British feebly or avologeti- 
cally confirming decisions in whose making they have had 
little or no part. 

Both policies—the reconcentration on the war with Ger- 
many and a statement of British policy towards Germany 
—demand an unwonted initiative from London, Since the 
statement on Germany could only be the product of fore- 
thought and detailed consideration, it would entail unac- 
customed and possibly unwelcome thought on first princi- 
ples in the h'ghest quarters. Yet the gains to be set against 
this grave disadvantage are great indeed. London would 
recover a freedom of movement so far observable only in 
Washington, Moscow and even Paris. Mr Churchill would 
be relieved of the réle of perpetual mediator, go-between 
and universal aunt. The new method would give some 
hope of the emergence of a genuine British foreign policy 
as opnosed to the vassive and partial acceptance of other 
people’s nolic’es, Finallv—and this is the rast comvelling 

argument of all—it might. bv ending the military and psy- 


chological deadlock on the Western front, help decisively 
to win the war. : 
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all | ) HE latest in the flow of Reconstruction White Papers 
— ‘ is one entitled “ Local Government in England and 


Wales during the Period of Reconstruction ” (Cmd. 6579). 
The subject is not perhaps one to stir the popular imagina- 
ion. But it is none the less fundamental to very large 
parts of the programme of reconstruction. Health, Educa- 


— "Bion, Housing, Town Planning are generally regarded as 
t = 7 MRhe concerns of national polit-cs. The initiative is taken by 


lhe Government and the issues are debated in Parliament. 
But none of them is in fact executed by the Govern- 
nent ; in all of them, the local authorities are the opera- 
five bodies. They act within the framework of statute 
law and subject to more or less tight administrative 


‘cis “Weontrol by Whitehall, which also provides an annually 
S tha © nounting proportion of the cost of the services. But the 
¢ has 7 *4ocal authorities are, nevertheless, by law and even more 
- “) by custom, independent bodies with powers of discretion. 


When Parliament has had its say, the difference between 
uccess and failure in the reconstruction programme may 
yell turn on the efficiency of the system of local govern- 


table nent. And there is reason to doubt whether the system 
rn s it now stands is capable of carrying the burdens that 


being put upon it. The main subjects of doubt 
e two. First, for an increasing number of purposes 
he representative local authority is alleged to be too 
mall in size. And second, the system of local authority 
inance, based upon property rates, is neither buovant 
hor productive enough to g:ve the local authorities 
he resources they need if they are to maintain their 


101 independence. 
visit 3 This is the importance of local government reform. But 
(80. Rit, does not follow that the subject is an easy or a rewarding 
ter "Mone for a Minister to tackle. The pressure for reform is 
lat “almost entirely confined to a very tiny minority of persons 
wn interested in public administration ; there are no votes in 
reform. And on the other hand, there is the most powerful 
Mr ‘confederacy of interested parties, the local authorities 
ise- themselves, in the other camp. The county councils, the 
and icounty boroughs, the munic‘pal boroughs, the urban and 
uns] ral districts have their internecine dfferences. But they 
the combine most easily in the negative attitude of resisting 
ere =) change in the status quo ; and when they combine, they 
the © 77 are, as a matter of practical politics, fully as powerful as 
ear | the usual Minister of Health. It would take the combina- 
os § = tion of unusual authority and unusual courage to carry 
an =|, | through any drastic reform of local government. 
nce = st must be said that the combination is not to be found 
om § | in the present White Paper. It is designedly temporary and 
to | while admitting, in the most general terms, the case for a 
the == complete review, takes refuge behind the conclusion that 


t+ it is “not opvortune” in the reconstruct'on per‘od. In- 
ate. = | deed, the White Paper makes but a single proposal, 
ast = 

us See 

ut 
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Local Government Reform 


important in its way, but quite minor in the context of 
the whole system of local administration. For the rest, 
it 1s apparently content with the structure of things as 
they are. It is most emphatic that nothing in the nature 
of regional organisation is contemplated, and the Regional 
Commissioners, those bétes noires of all classes of local 
authority, are to go beyond recall. It does not rule out 
altogether the transfer of functions from the local authori- 
ties to the state—which might be called Local Authority 
Fear Number Two—but “ the Government are opposed 
to any general policy of centralising services hitherto re- 
garded as essentially local” (a sentence which may turn 
out to have some hidden ambiguities). These two principles 
between them mean that, where larger areas are needed 
for any purpose, Joint Boards and Joint Committees 
alone remain and the White Paper makes a not very 
convincing attempt to establish that this expedient may 
not be so bad as is generally held. Finally, on finance, the 
White Paper is confident that rates, swollen by rising 
incomes, and ass'sted by percentage grants and the Block 
Grant to provide “a very flexible instrument, capable of 
adjustment to meet new conditions.” The only amend- 
ments suggested are the promise of (unspecified) assistance 
to areas adversely affected by the war, and to poor authori- 
ties generally. 

The single proposal is for a consolidation and extension 
of the process of revising the boundaries and status of 
local authorities. At present, each administrative county 
carries through a decennial “ county review,” the results 
of which are confirmed by an Order of the Minister, while 
county boroughs extend their areas by Private Bill. The 
two procedures are quite independent and uncorrelated, 
and as there are large arrears under either head, there 
would certainly be confusion in the years after the war if 
nothing were done. The White Paper proposes to place 
the whole matter in the hands of a Local Government 
Boundary Commission, which would have powers—sub- 
ject to the general instructions and confirmaton of the 
Minister and, in some cases, to the consent of Parliament 
—to upgrade and downgrade authorities, to amalgamate 
them and to alter their boundaries. Within the limits set 
for it, this is a bold proposal, which is not likely to 
be very popular, especially with the county boroughs, 
which would lose their present right to approach Parlia- 
ment direct. But it clearly does not do more than touch 
the fringe of the main problem. The only changes that are 
contemplated in the structure of local authorities are a pro- 
posal to give the Commission power to amalgamate some 
of the smaller counties and an interesting suggestion that 
some of the smaller boroughs of the market-town type 
might be extended to embrace their surrounding rural 
districts. There is nothing in either that efectively touches 
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the two main problems of local government—the size of 
the average area (for the amalgamation of such counties 
as Rutland and the Soke of Peterborough would hardly 
affect the average) and the financial basis of the system. 
Moreover, the Commission’s writ is not to run either in 
London or in Middlesex, both of which are reserved for 
separate treatment at a date that is left indefinite (except 
in the matter of the division of functions between the 
London County Council and the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils, which is to be made the subject of an imme- 
diate inquiry). di 
The political realism that has led to this unambitious 
White Paper can hardly be questioned, But that does not 
alter the fact that something much more far-reaching is 
needed if the system of local government is not to act 
as a brake on the execution of the plans of social progress 
now maturing. It must perhaps be accepted, though with 
regret, that nothing can be done about the size of local 
authorities, since the only practical suggestion—the crea- 
tion of regional governments—would arouse such a fury 
of opposition. But something could be done, and should 
be done, to improve the financial system which, if not 
reformed, may lead straight to a painful dilemma. Local 
authorities’ expenditure is rising very rapidly, under the 
double pressure of rising prices and growing statutory 
obligations. But the rating system could, at the best of 
times, respond but sicwly and inelastically, and at present 
it is almost immobilised by the virtual breakdown of the 
system of valuation, The Report of the FitzGerald Com- 
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mittee, which has recently been published and—more 


effectively—the work of Professor and Mrs Hicks have’ 
shown the tangle that will have to be unravelled before — 


the system can be brought back to life and the independent 
income of local authorities can be substantially increased, 
Not only should the methods of valuation be uniform 


throughout the country, but a considerable part of the rates L 


themselves should be levied at a uniform rate and redistri- 
buted among the areas in proportion to their needs, It 
will take a long time to get into this position, which in 
many ways will be merely the starting point for the reform 
of local government. I; will be a very great pity if the start 
of the start is to be indefinitely delayed. 

There is one further measure which could be taken at 
once, and which would considerably relieve the financial 
crisis of the local authorities. This would be to create the 
new Medical Service on a national basis, wholly financed 
from national sources and embracing part or all of the 
health services which form so large a part of the local 
authorities’ total expenditure. This would ‘have the addi- 
tional and important merit of meeting the strongest 
objection that the medical profession has to the Govern- 
ment’s proposals. ata 

Even on the unambitious level of a minimum pro- 
gramme, there are thus a number of ways by which 
progress in local government reform could well be begun 
almost at once. The Minister of Health might well be 
asked to revise upwards his estimate of what Parkament. 
and public opinion will accept. 


Patent Medicines 


HE annual representative meeting of the British 


Medical Association last month passed unanimously a 
resolution declaring that 


the education of the public on the meretricious claims of 
patent foods, drinks, medicines, etc., should be intensified 
immediately. 


It is certainly time, now that a national health service 
is to be established, to consider the place that patent 
medicines should take in it, for it has been estimated, from 
an admittedly small survey of civil defence workers in 
Bristol, the results of which appeared in the British Medical 
Journal of July 17, 1944, that three out of four people in 
this country are taking drugs without medical advice. 
If the new medical service is to be really comprehensive, 
there should, in theory, be no need for self-medication— 
though it will not be practicable to stop it altogether. Not 
only will people be able to seek free medical advice when- 
ever they want, but the free supply of drugs will pre- 
sumably be part of the service, though it is true that the 
White Paper on the health services dealt with the matter 
somewhat cursorily. The medical profession is therefore 
raising the question whether the time has not come to 
remove the sale of drugs altogether from private enter- 


prise. As a recent leading article in the British Medical 
Fournal stated, 


It is a little difficult to see how doctors are “to en- 
courage a new attitude to health” if the patent medicine 
industry continues to spend £3 million a year on adver- 
tisements suggesting to people that they are ill and that 
they can only be cured by proprietary remedies. 


And another resolution passed unanimously at the BMA 
meeting declared that any medical service should include 
control of the sale of patent medicines. 

It is perfectly true that there are sound medical reasons 
for prohibiting the sale of medicines except against a 
medical prescription. On the other hand, doctors are, at 
present, interested parties ; so long as they receive fees 
for medical attendance it is clearly in their business 
interests that self-medication should cease. If they are 
agreeable that panel patients should come to them for 
medical prescriptions in every case where they otherwise 
would have dosed themselves, doctors are clearly acting 
from the best of professional motives ; but it is a little un- 
fortunate that they should ask for the abolition of ‘the 
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private trade in patent medicines at the very moment 


when they are pressing for the retention of private practice 
in medicine itself. 


The chemist’s attitude is similarly equivocal. Pro- 
fessionally, he is as interested as the doctor in the abolition 
of high-cost proprietary remedies and in replacing them 
by equally effective non-proprietary remedies dispensed 
according to a doctor’s prescription. But the chemist’s 
business interests do not allow him to be entirely dis- 
interested. As a business man, he likes the price-fixed 
branded article because it yields the highest gross dis- 
count. He dislikes it only when it is sold by a retailer other 
than a chemist. On the initiative of the National Pharma- 
ceutical Union, chemists have formed a friendly scheme 
which, by agreements with manufacturers, aims at pre- 
venting shops other than chemists from trading in 
proprietary medicines. They thus appear more interested 


in their own livelihood than in protecting the consumer — 


against worthless but expensive remedies. 


* 


What is the attitude of the consumer? He has expressed 
a wish for a national health service which is to aim, not 
only at the treatment and cure of disease and at the 
rehabilitation of the diseased, but at the promotion of 
“positive health.” If this phrase means anything at all, 
it means that there is a recognisable difference between 
the absence of illness and good health, and it might be 
argued that the lack of a proper medical service has en- 
couraged people to swallow patent medicines in order to 
obtain the good health they cannot seek from their own 
doctors. This, unfortunately, is very far from the case. If 
a comprehensive and free medical service were estab- 
lished, would people in pursuit of positive health stop 
taking patent medicines and visit their doctors instead? 
If they did and the doctor was a good doctor, he would 
tell his patient that there was nothing whatsoever the 
matter with him. If he was also a kind doctor, he might 
prescribe a bottle which under a national pharmacological 
service would cost the country a penny or two and would 
have the same properties as the proprietary medicine cost- 
ing several shillings. But if he was also a conscientious 
doctor who thought he ought not to waste even a penny 
of the taxpayer’s money, he would tell his patient to go 
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away and eat more cabbage a la Ministry. And the patient 
ould be outraged. 

The truth is that people do not want to be positively 
healthy. The suggestion exercised by the patent medicine 
advertisers falls on receptive ground. People take patent 
medicines not because they are fatigued, anemic, nervous, 
overworked and suffering from sleeplessness and head- 
aches, but because they like to think they are. Even when 
they do not positively enjoy poor health, there is still a 
superstitious belief that good can be made better by 
regular doses of medicine. The Ministry of Health has 
stated that large-scale tests have shown that no advantage 
is to be obtained by the addition of vitamin concentrates 
to -the normal—wartime—diet of schoolchildren and 
factory workers. Yet there is more faith in a vitamin tablet 
than in a Brussels sprout. 


Nevertheless, the sale of patent medicines is clearly 
incompatible with the aims of a comprehensive medical 
service, and if one of them has to give way it will have 
to be the former. Probably the most effective method of 
curtailing the trade would be through the control of 
advertisements. It is already illegal to advertise alleged 
remedies for certain specified serious illnesses. There 
seems no reason why the list should not be extended to 
cover all complaints including influenza and the common 
cold, and advertisements for laxatives, which provide the 
most abused, and probably the most common, form of 
self-medication, should be prohibited absolutely. The 
second big group of medicines which can be bought with- 
out a medical prescription includes the pain relievers and 
the cough mixtures. Provided they are not abused and 
provided they do not remove symptoms of an unsuspected 
disease—two large provisos—there are not the same 
objections to them as to the first group. Nor is there any 
strictly medical objection to the third group—the tonics. 
Advertisements for these two groups, therefore, need not 
be prohibited. But they, in common with all proprietary 
medicines and patent foods, should be submitted to a 
cost analysis, not only on medical grounds but also because 
their prices are controlled by very powerful trade associa- 
tions. It has been authoritatively stated that the true value 
of the average 1s. §d. patent medicine is between a penny 
and twopence, and there is no doubt that advertising is a 
principal item of cost, amounting to as much as 20 per 
cent of the retail price. Another expensive item is the 
wrappings. It is sheer waste to create consumer’s demand 
by such an enormous outlay and then to make him pay 
for it in the price of the drug ; it is equally wasteful to 
make a drug appear more effective than its properties 
warrant. Such waste is inconsistent with the principles 
of one hundred per cent social insurance. 

The control of advertisements and a cost analysis would 
be to the advantage of the better sections of manu- 


NOTES 


Three-Power Talks Ahead ? 


A glimmer of hope for better Allied understanding may 
be found in President Roosevelt’s first press conference of 
1945, in which he said that he expected to meet Mr 
Churchill and Marshal Stalin “very soon.” This is a con- 
siderable improvement on his reply a week or so ago, when 
he termed the meeting “ hypothetical.” The urgency of the 
problems dividing the Coalition has apparently led the 
Statesmen to revise their timetables. 


First on the agenda of any conference is, of course, the 
problem of Poland. Mr Churchill and President Roosevelt 
need not take too tragically the decision of the Lublin Com- 
mittee to promote itself to the rank of Provisional Govern- 
ment. Other provisional governments have in their time 
been launched with a fine parade of democracy only to 
slip into the limbo of forgotten causes once the need for 
them had passed. The short-lived regime of Kuusinen in 
Finland is a fairly recent example. The Lublin decision 
merely marks another turn of the Russian screw on the 
Poles, and indirectly on the Western Powers. Significantly, 
Marshal Stalin has not himself recognised the new Govern- 
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facturing chemists whose products have a recognised 
medical value. So far as these are concerned, there is no . 
reason at present why they should only be sold by chemists 
when other retail distributors might be willing to sell 
them at a lower:price. There will be even less reason 
when anyone will be entitled to a free medical consulta- 
tion before he doses himself with a patent medicine, and 
will be given, if necessary, a prescription fora free drug 
to be dispensed only at a chemist’s shop. Pharmacists will 
then no longer be able to claim that their expert know- 
ledge is necessary to protect the consumer. On the other 
hand, these recognised products should not be unduly 
favoured, and doctors, who at present tend to prescribe 
them too often, should only do so when cheaper non- 
proprietary remedies of the same value are not available. 


The direction laid down in the national formulary of the 
Panel Committee that 


proprietary preparations should not be prescribed unless - 
the practitioner has satisfied himself that the therapeutic. . 
object aimed at cannot be obtained by the use of non- 
proprietary remedies 


should be incorporated into any national medical service. 

If control of this sort is undertaken, the result will be 
than any person who is considered by his doctor to be 
in need of a drug will be given a prescription for a non- 
proprietary product which will be dispensed by a chemist . 
at the expense of the state or the social insurance fund. . 
In the rare cases where a suitable non-proprietary remedy 
does not exist, the doctor will give a prescription for a 
proprietary remedy which again will be dispensed free 
by a chemist. If a non-proprietary remedy is available 
but the patient insists on having the proprietary brand, 
there seems no reason why he should not be given a pre- 
scription accordingly, but he would have to pay the 
chemist for the drug. If the patient does not believe the 
doctor when he is told that there is nothing the matter 
with him, or if he does not want to consult a doctor at all, 
he will be able to buy medicines that do not require 
a medical prescription at the chemist’s or the grocer’s 
or at any other shop. But at least he will be protected 
against fraud and at least he will not be subjected to 
constant external pressure to make him into a constipated 
hypochondriac. Moreover, legal restrictions should be 
accompanied, as the BMA urged, by the education of 


‘the public which the Central Council for Health Educa- 


tion could undertake by more direct methods than 
it uses at present. There is no doubt that any 
attempt to control the trade in patent medicines will 
meet with organised opposition, which will be particu- 
larly strong because they figure so largely in the adver- 
tising revenue of the daily press. But it is a task that the 
Ministry of Health, now that it has embarked on a scheme 
for a national medical service, simply cannot ignore. 


THE WEEK 


ment yet, and, even if he did, the matter could probably still 
be arranged. air 
Everything will depend on the outcome of the coming 
Three Power talks. If the British and American leaders 
go to them with a clear idea of what their own policy ought 
to be, the unsatisfactory ambiguities of Teheran may be 
avoided. There is no doubt about the rightness of their’ 
decision to continue to support the Polish leaders in London, 
and the Polish Underground, with its Home Army. They 
have borne the brunt of resistance in large parts of Poland, 
and any provisional administration which ignores them. 
cannot fail to betray the independence of Poland. The 
weakness in the Russians’ position is precisely the unrepre- 
sentative character of the Committee they have set up. 


Unfortunately, neither British nor American statesman- 
ship can do much for Poland so long as the senseless divi- 
sion between the London Poles continues. A pre-condition 
of a successful settlement of the Polish question 1s. the 
return of Mr Mikolajczyk to office with a restored coalition 
of the Peasants and Socialists. Unless this is achieved, neither 
Mr Churchill nor Mr Roosevelt is likely to make much. 
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headway—or to wish to do so—and the only result will be 
the gradual disintegration of the London Government, and 
prolonged disunity between the Great Allies, on whose 
mutual understanding Polish independence ultimately 
depends. 


* Provisional Government ’”’ at Lublin 


The Polish National Committee’s decision to ca!l itself 


a provisional government is a purely nominal change, for’ 


the new “Government” is an exact replica of the National 
Committee. Not a single alteration has been made in its 
composition. Its claim to be representative is therefore as 
slender now as it was in earlie. more modest days. The 
official communiqué says that the Government is composed 
of five representatives of the Peasant Party, five of the 
Socialist Party, two Commun’sts and two D-mccrats. This 
is misleading, however, for the Peasants and Socialists are 
members of splinter groups, with no claim to speak for the 
parties as a whok. 

There is nevertheless a chance that the political man- 
ceuvrings of the Poles in London may end by g ving Lublin 
the mass support it now so signally lacks. At the moment 
the Peasant Party and the Socialists are at loggerheads in 
London, with Mr Mikolajczyk attacking Mr Arciszewski’s 
government. Unless the breach is mended, the Peasant 
Party may be drawn more and more to Lublin, whose 
land policy it shares and whose support for the Oder 
frontier has some appeal. At the same time, the basis of 
Mr Arciszewski’s administration—a coalition of the 
Socialists with the right-wing Nationalists—must be 
repellent to the Socialist rank and file, who may well come 
to regard the unnatural alliance as a “betrayal” and in 
their turn drift towards Lublin. 


The Arciszewski Government is thus by its mere 
existence helping to create the condition it most. fears— 
the establishment in Poland of a government which owes 
its very raison d’étre to Russia. Polish independence to-day 
seems to be suffering most at the hands of men who profess 
to be its stoutest champions. 


a * * 


Partial News from Greece 


_ The first fruits of Mr Churchill’s visit to Athens are 
satisfactory. The King of Greece has at last declared un- 
equivocaliy that he will not return to Greece un‘ess invited 
to do so by the mass of the people. A Regency has been set 
up and Archbishop Damaskinos, a leader respected by all 
parties, is the first Regent. As soon as he had entered on 
his new duties, he received the resignation of the Papan- 
dreou Government and entrusted General Plastiras with 
the task of forming a new coalition. The strength of the 
General’s position is his Republican record. On the other 
hand, he has only very recently returned to Greece and has 
strongly criticised EAM. 

It is impossible to forecast the new Government’s chances 

securing an agreement with EAM. There has been an 
almost complete stoppage of information from Athens 
itself. An ELAS attack on the Athens wireless station 
is said to have disrupted all communications with the 
outside world. Most of the news comes in Official com- 


muniqués and Foreign Cffice statements. Yet it cannot 
have been beyond the ingenuity of local engineers and 
tadio experts to 


( rig up some kind of connection with the 
outside world. When one remembers the miracles of im- 


provisation achieved during the battle of Notmandy, it i 
a to believe that fighting on so much smaller 2 scale 
s for 


80 many days imposed a total black-out on the 
ether. 


The temptation for focal officials to regard the ELAS 
attack as “providential,” and to help caiedhieae to pro- 
long its intervention, must have been exceptionally strong. 
Opinion in Great Britain has, after all, been intensely critical 
of Government policy, and fuel for the criticism has come 
mainly from independent sources, notably from the re- 
markable despatches sent by The Times correspondent in 
Athens. If all the official news from Greece were as satis- 
factory as the various announcements concerning the 
Regency and the new administration, anxiety would be less 
acute. But there is one overwhelming reason for continued 
anxiety. The fighting in Athens is still going on. 
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Waiting for an Armistice 


The news black-out makes it exceptionally difficult to 
comment on the negotiations for an armistice between ELAS 
and the British which have already taken place and, it js 
to be hoped, are still continuing. The EAM leaders appear 
to have proposed the opening of negotiations, and General 
Sobie received their representatives. These first ta.ks broke 
down largely over the old difficu'ty. The EAM wish a 
cease fire to sound and negotiations to begin for the 
establishment of an acceptable — Government. To this 
Government they say they are witling to surrender their 
arms, provided the other resistance movements, the gen- 
darmerie and the newly-recruited National Guard do so at 
the same time. The disbanding of the Mountain and Sacred 
Brigades would be part of the same settlement. 

General Scobie, on the other hand, insists on keeping 
to his original ultimatum with its two conditions—that 
the ELAS forces should withdraw from the city and their 
followers surrender their arms before the negotiations 
begin. It is impossible with such scanty information to 
judge what is the real stumbling-block. It may be that the 
EAM is being unduly obstinate. It is even possible, 
although highly unlike'y, that they are plotting some 
treachery. The Archbishop seems content with General 
Scobie’s conditions, and General Plastiras, the proposed 
Prime Minister, has openly denounced the EAM manceuvres, 

Nevertheless, two things, seen from the outside, appear 
strange. How can it be expected that ELAS should under- 
take unilateral disarmament without political guarantees 
when the fear of it was precisely the cause of their original 
resistance? And, again, why is it that the disarmament 
of the other resistance groups, the gendarmerie, the 
National Guard and the Mountain and Sacred Brigades 
can be allowed to wait until a Greek Government has been 
set up to accept their arms, while the ELAS is asked to 
surrender immediately, not to a Greek Government, but to 
the British? There is a strong prima facie case for suggest- 
ing that General Scobie’s ultimatum should be reconsidered. 


* * me ca 


Lord Lloyd George 


There is only one other man living in this country who 
deserves so many of the honours of the world as David 
Lloyd George. There is no man living whose elevation to 
the peerage could cause so much genuine and affectionate 
regret. It is a tradition of very long standing that any 
former Prime Minister is entitled to an earldom if he wants 
it ; the decision is purely personal, and if Mr Lloyd George 
has determined to leave the House of Commons and take 
refuge in the gilded anonymity of another place, no one 
would wish to say him nay. But it is a sad ending. If Mr 
Lloyd George were merely the war leader of a generation 
ago, then a peerage might not be unbecoming—though even 
then there was something superbly dignified in the austerity 
of the Order of Merit. But Mr Lloyd George is something 
much more than that—he is the only remaining living proof 
that the British democracy can not only bestow eminence 
upon the sons of the people, but also find fire and power 
and leadership in them. Since the days when he showed so 
triumphantly that it was possible to be progressive and 
effective at one and the same time, that particular light, the 
historic glory of the British race, has been dimmed. Now 
it seems to be smothered in ermine. Lord Lloyd George is 8 
contradiction in terms. 


* * * 


ATS for Foreign Service 


A great many of the 250,000 additional men re- 
quired for the Army during the next six months will 
have to be found from administrative grades and from 
static defence units. In other words, as well as relying on @ 
fresh call-up from civil life, the Army will have to live on 
its own fat. The process of combing-out is likely to be very 
severely applied, especially to units abroad. It is with the 
object of finding substitutes for able-bodied men who can 
be spared for more active service that the Government 
decided to enlarge the ranks of the ATS, by raising the 
upper age limit for recruitment to 35, and, where necessary, 
to post ATS overseas. 

Sir James Grigg’s announcement, just before the Christ- 
mas recess, that ATS would be sent abroad, met with such 
opposition that he was obliged to give an assurance that 
this would not be done until the House had had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it at length. 
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The opposition to this scheme, in spite of Sir James’s 
assurances about the conditions under ‘which it would 
operate, is somewhat puzzling, coming as it does mainly 
from Labour MPs, who have always been among the most 
ardent champions of the equality of the sexes. It may have 
been due in part to their general suspicion of the War 
Office and to resentment at the Government’s habit of 
springing important announcements on Parliament on the 
eve of a holiday. But it does suggest that the emancipation 
of young women has not gone so far as is frequently 
imagined, for there is most certa:‘nly great keenness among 
the ATS themselves to go abroad, whatever their parents 
may say. The tradition that the unmarried daughter stays 
at home and helps in the house, it seems, is difficult to 
eradicate in spite of the war. 


Emergency Teachers 


The Min’'stry of Education have now announced the 
methods and standards to be adopted in the selection of 
candidates under the emergency train’‘ng scheme for 
teachers ; and certain categories of cand dates have been 
invited to submit applications immediately. One of the 
most important provisions of the Education Act, the raising 
of the school age to 15, is thus brought one stage nearer 
implementation, for, of the two chief obstacles—inadequate 
accommodation and the shortage of teachers—the latter 
undoubtedly presents the greater difficulties. As Mr H. C. 
Dent has said: 


Schools can be built, in large numbers, within a relatively 
short time provided every variety of modern building 
technique is employed. But unless they are staffed with a 
sufficiency of teachers of the right quality, the best accom- 
modation will be of little value. 

New accommodation is needed to replace about 250,000 
school places destroyed by enemy action and about 390,000 
required by the raising of the school age to 15. These figures 
are the equivalent of something like 1,800 new schools. 
The number of additional teachers needed to staff these 
schools and to reduce the classes in all schools to a manage- 
able size is probably about 50,000. 

It seems inevitable that for some years the improvement 
in the quantity of education in Britain will be accom- 
panied by some diminution in its quality. The emergency 
teachers, however intensive their twelve months’ training 
may be, cannot immediately attain the teaching standards 
of the pre-war years. This is true also of nearly all teachers 
recruited and rushed through the training colleges during 
the war. Even before the war more than twenty per, cent 
of teachers in English primary schools were uncertificated 
and untrained. In Scotland virtually all teachers are cer- 
tificated. 

Emergency courses are open to suitable men and women 
who have been released from the forces or other forms of 
national service. Candidates for admiss:on as tra:nees under 
the emergency scheme for teachers of technical subjects 
need possess no academic qualifications. They will be con- 
sidered if their records as a whole furnish evidence of 
suitability. 


* * * 


France Looks for Unity 


The Rundstedt offensive has thrown an interest'ng 
light on France’s struggle for internal unity. Most French- 
men are anxious to preserve for reconstruction the unity 
that carried them. through to liberation. Evidence of this 
mood can be found on every side. For instance, now that 
municipal elections are fixed for March or April, the ques- 
tion is anxiously discussed whether they will not become 
an occasion of division, with partes contending aga nst 
each other and reviving the sordid quarrels of pre-war 
years, When Emmanuel d’Astier, one of the leading figures 
in the Consultative Assembly, said: “ Elections—yes ; elec- 
toral battles—no,” he was summing up.the mood of a great 
section of the politically conscious French. Further evi- 
dence of the desire for unity is the establishment of a 
Joint Committee of the Communist and Socialist Parties 
to discuss methods of amalgamation. So, too, is the Congress 
held in Paris before Christmas to discuss the unity of all 
Resistance groups. 

On the other hand, the material conditions of the nation 
do not lend themselves to unity. Transport is recovering 
very slowly, food supplies are inadequate, the output of 
coal is only gradually increasing. Under such conditions it 
is easy for a policy of “each for himself” to lead to black 
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markets, the self-isolation of food-producing areas and, 
generally, disintegration and lack of contact between 
d-fferent sections of the community. Moreover, behind all 
the desire for unity, real divergences exist—town against 
country, owners and managers against workers, collabora- 
tionists and semi-collaborationists against the Resistance. 
The sudden Rundstedt offensive has provided a focus 
for stressing the need for unity in a new and irresistible 
form. It is as though every nch leader had suddenly 
found a solution for internal difficulties by pointing out that 
the war is the first priority and that every thought and 
every effort must be devoted to it. The Consultative 
Assembly held a secret session on the war situation and 
passed resolutions urging much more complete military and 
industrial mobilisation. General de Gaulle’s government 
has been evolving new measures to increase France’s war 
efforts. At the New Year it was announced that the 1943 
class would be called to the Colours. M. Jean Monnet is 
on a tour to London and Washington to negotiate for the 
shipment of more military and civilian supplies. In his 
broadcast on New Year’s Eve, General de Gau.le announced 
that Allied help wouid scon make possible the creation of 
many new units. At the same time, he underl’ned the new 
mood of the nation by appealing for unity in the strongest 
terms and by putting the war and the creation of a great 
French army at the head of France’s national priorities. 


* * . 


Industrial Reconversion 


Up to the present, the Government’s plans for the 
changing over of industry to peacetime production have 
been stated in the most general terms. Mr Dalton’s 
announcement that the Board of Trade has appointed 
Regional Controllers in the main industrial centres to 
assist in the process of reconversion is a welcome sign of 
activity. The Board’s strengthened regional machinery is 
likely eventually to supersede the Ministry of Production 
in its responsibility for the Regional Boards, which may 
become a permanent feature of industrial organisation. 

The fourteen Regional Controllers will be charged with 
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four maim tasks: the: reconversion ‘of industry, with special 
reference to enginetring ; the derequisitioning of factory 
‘space (a total of 220 million square feet has been requisi- 
tioned by the Government during the war) and the alloca- 
tion of surplus Government factories ; the distribution and 
location of industry and the preparation of continuous 
factual surveys of their areas’ needs and resources ; and 
the deconcentration ‘of industry. Obviously so long as war 
production continues to have first priority, and there is 
‘still. an overall shortage of workers for munitions, the 
‘supplies of material, and labour available for peacetime 
production will be very limited. The Board of Trade has, 
‘however, made a start by issuing some 600 licences for the 
‘production of prototypes to engineering firms, though it 
‘does not appear that so far any definite schedule of pri- 
‘orities for civilian production has been drawn up or that 
‘firms are being given directives about what they should 
“produce. 

_ Mr Dalton is hoping to introduce legislation this session 
to give effect to the policy outlined in the Employment 
“White Paper for the location of industry, and the Regional 
Controllers will play an important part in securing a better 
distribution of industry in the Development Areas. This 
‘will be done mainly by the issue of building permits and 
the provision of financial and other inducements. It seems 
that there are plenty of industrialists anxious and willing 
to set up factories in Development Areas, and that there 
would be still more if Development Areas were the only 
places where they could quickly obtain factory space. 
But the former Depressed Areas lack modern factory 
buildings, and contain a relatively small proportion of new 
Government factories, while building materials and labour 
for building new factories are in very short supply and the 
demand for surplus Government factories exceeds the 
supply. Spadework can be done, and is being done, by the 
Board of Trade, but it is essential that it should have the 
necessary statutory. powers as soon as possible to carry out 
-a location policy. : 


* x * 


Nine Months’ Revenue and Expenditure 


With three months more of the financial year to 
come—and in spite of pay-as-you-earn it is the crucial 
three months—the total tax revenue of the country has 
reached almost two-thirds of the total estimated for the 
whole of the year. In peacetime, this buoyancy of the 
revenue would be cause for rejoicing. Now, however, it 
probably means that inflation is increasing. The increase 
m income tax receipts over those for the first nine months 
of 1943-44 amounts to £81.3 million, so that the estimated 
increase for the whole year of £116.4 million will be far 
exceeded. Under pay-as-you-earn, this means a considerable 
rise in wages and other incomes, which in its turn is 
reflected in the customs and excise receipts. Over the whole 
year, excise duties were estimated to show a decline of 
£9.3 million, whereas at present they show an increase 
of as much as £17.4 million over the corresponding 
period of 1943-44. 

The expenditure side of the accounts tells the same 
story. A year ago, it looked as if expenditure on the war 
had stopped rising. But, as the table of Supply expenditure 
shows, it has resumed its upward trend, and though part 
of the renewed rise may be due to the removal of goods 
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from the Lend-Lease list, a much more important factor q 
must be the increased pay for the armed forces and higher 
“wages in general. 


* * * 


Higher Appointments 


The Ministry of Labour is proposing to extend its 
machinery for the placing of admunistrative, technical, 
supervisory and professional workers after the war. The 
report of Lord Hankey’s Committee on Higher Appoint. 
ments, which was set up in July, 1943, has now been 
published and many of its recommendations have already 
been put into operation by the Ministry. The report pro- 
poses that the scope of the Ministry’s Appointments Officers 
shou!d be widened, but that there should be fewer of them. 
The Ministry has agreed to reduce the number from 31 
to 13. In addition to the placing of applicants, it is recom- 
mended that the officers should give general and specific 
advice on careers and training, with special reference to the 
needs of ex-Service men and women. There are to be 
National Standing Advisory Committees representing the 
principal professions and occupations, and the Offices will 
maintain close co-operation with industry and with other 
job-finding organisations. The demarcation line between 
Appointments Offices and Employment Exchanges will be 
drawn roughly just above the level of foreman and clerk. 
The service will, it is estimated, place between 200,060 and 
300,000 applicants each year, and will cost about £986,000 
to operate. 

The new organisation, as Lord Hankey had previously 
stipulated, will not have any monopoly over jobs, and 
there is no question of its use being compulsory on em- 
ployers. But the Ministry of Labour hopes that it will 
provide such satisfactory and efficient service that employers 
of labour will make full use of it. The success of the 
scheme will thus depend very largely on the people who 
are to run it, and on the degree of co-operation that can be 
reached with university and other appointments organisa- 
tions. It will certainly have to prove itself a great deal 
more efficient than the old Central Register. If properly 
staffed and equipped, an Appointments Department for 
professional and technical workers might make a very real 
contribution to the provision of well-qualified technical 
staffs, who are so vital to the efficiency of British industry. 
It should be of especial advantage in the resettlement in 
civil life of demobilised Service men and women whose 
careers have been interrupted by the war. 


* * * 


Whiter Bread 


The Minister of Food’s announcement that bread is to 
become whiter as a result of lowering the degree of wheat 
extraction to 80 per cent will probably please the general 
public, which has never taken very kindly to the National 
Loaf. It will certainly please the millers, who in the pas' 
have always opposed a high rate of extraction. Colonel 
Llewellin said that this step would not involve any 
“ appreciable ” loss of nutriment, while it would make avail- 
able increased quantities of bran for animal feeding stuffs. 
Presumably the chief reason for the present decision is the 
easing of the shipping situation, since it was the need to 
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restrict bulky imports of wheat that dictated the original 
decision to raise the extraction rate. 

It is true that a lowering of the extraction rate by 2} per 
cent does not represent a very big change, but it will be 
recalled that in October a similar reduction of 24 per cent 
was made from the rate of 85 per cent which had been in 
force since 1941. It is only natural to ask whether the 
Government intends to do gently, and by stages, what was 
done with a leap at the end of the last war, when the 
extraction rate was reduced overnight from about 90 per 
cent to 76 per cent. The 8§ per cent rate was recommended 
by the Medical Research Council on nutrition grounds. It 
retains the: Vitamin Br element which may be deficient in 
wartime diet. 

As soon as food restrictions can be relaxed and alternative 
foods which are equally nutritious become available, it would 
be impossible, even if it were desirable, to make the sale 
of wholemeal flour Compulsory to the exclusion of white 
flour, since this would be regarded as an unwarrantable 
interference with consumers’ choice. There are, however, 
strong arguments in favour of encouraging by every possible 
means the maximum consumption of wholemeal flour. Since 
bread is the largest element in working-class diet, it is 
desirable that it should be of the highest possible nutritional 
content. For the time being the Ministry of Food should 
say, “Thus far and no farther,” to any pressure for a 
further reduction of the extraction rate. 


* x * 


Hitler in Retirement 


None of Germany’s various leaders—propagandists, 
generals, gauleiters—seems to have missed the opportunity 
of making a New Year address to the German people. Year 
by year, these effusions have grown in length and lost in 
substance. They offer little guide to the actual state of 
mind of the German people (which is discussed at length 
in an article on page 13). This year, however, the addresses 
have two points of interest. The first is the frankness with 
which the German leaders admit that they were within a 
hair’s breadth of defeat. Such an admission is, of course, 
good propaganda, for it underlines the “miracle” of 
restored resistance and, more, of the return to the offensive. 

The other point is the light thrown on Hitler’s position. 
So much talk has gone on during the year about his death 
or lunacy or even confinement at the orders of Himmler. 
However, the Fuehrer, after months of silence, actually 
came to the microphone. He is alive, no more insane than 
usual, and not dramatically imprisoned. But his message, 
together with the propaganda barrage thrown up by 
Goebbels beforehand, explains why the Fuehrer is not in 
custody. There is no need for it. His talk was full of the 
German myth, the rebuilding of b'gger and better German 
towns, the failure of the bourgeois world and the new 
dawn of National Socialist principles. That he must talk 
about such things at a time of supreme military crisis 
shows that he is no danger to anyone, least of all to 
Himmler. He appears to have passed beyond even a remote 
interference in the strategy of the war and to be now little 
beyond the focus for the despairing nationalism of the 
German people. 


Re-education in Germany 


So far the Allies occupy only a war-devastated fringe 
of Germany. In dealing with the few small towns and 
villages—many of them evacuated—which l'e behind the 
firing line, the military authorities have needed to make 
only local arrangements—the appointment of a mayor, the 
introduction of a curfew, the definition of military offences 
and the setting up of military courts to deal with the 
offenders. It would be impossible from this small local 
experience to generalise about the Allies’ policy for Ger- 
many as a whole. Recently, however, representatives of the 
“Military Government of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, General Eisenhower” have issued some general 
directives which have been broadcast over the BBC German 
News Service. One decree lays it down that the German 
Labour Front will be dissolved and free trade unions en- 
couraged in its place. This, clearly, is a big step forward 
out of the official obscurity covering the Allies’ intentions 
for Germany. 

A second decree, covering the field of educat’on, is not so 
satisfactory. True, its negatives a:¢ unexceptionable. All 
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special Nazi schools—for example, the Adolf Hitler 
Schools and the Ordensburgen or Junker Schools where 
Nazi and Army leaders are trained—will be abolished and 
for a short time all schools will be closed, to be reopened 
later with, as it must be presumed, a reorganised teaching 
staff. The first schools to reopen will be the elementary 
schools, and teachers must refrain, under heavy penalties, 
from teaching military science and geography, national 
socialist philosophy, racialism and criticism of the Allies. 
Unfortunately, the decree gives no idea how teachers are to 
be tested and recruited, nor of the positive curriculum they 
will be allowed to teach. Education cannot be achieved on 
the basis of negations. In fact, apart from an important 
undertaking to support religious (confessional) education, 
the content for the re-education of a new German youth is. 
simply lacking. This fact springs from a deeper uncertainty. 
No content can be given to German education until the 
Allies have agreed upon the nature of the future German 
political regime. In 1944 there is none of the 1918 faith in 
democratic government. Yet Weimar, for all its weaknesses, 
was preferable to any other system adopted by the Germans, 
in modern times. 


Books Received 


The Politics of Plenty. By H. Norman Smith. Allen and 
Unwin. 88 pages. 6s. 


World Co-operation, 1844-1944. By Dr Barou. Fabian Pub- 
lications Research Series, No. 87. 52 pages. 2s. 


A Miniature History of the War. By R. C. K. Ensor. Oxford 
University Press. 88 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Powers and Duties attributed to the Le of Nations by 
International Treaties. League of Nations Publications 
Department. (London) Allen and Unwin. 48 pages. 2s. 6. 

Country Planning. A Study of Rural Problems. By the 
Agricultural Research Institute, Oxford. Oxford University 
Press, 1944. 288 pages. 7s. 6d. 

en Affairs, 1943. Edited by Arthur P. Whitaker. 


Annual Survey, No. 3. (London). Oxford University 
Press. 277 pages. 20s. 





MILK CHOCOLATE 
& the Nation’s Milk | 


Supply 
HE contribution of the Milk Chocolate » 
Industry in ensuring Britain’s milk 
supply during these critical war years is not 
generally realised. 

Before the war this industry was using 40 
million gallons of milk a year. Cadburys took © 
more than half of this vast quantity. It came - 
from the counties of Hereford, Gloucester, - 
Salop, Stafford, -Flint and Denbigh where — 
Cadburys have consistently encouraged dairy - 
farming over a number of years. In these 


areas they have established four Milk Factories - 
which have greatly assisted in developing milk 
production. Today these four factories alone 
collect and distribute sufficient fresh milk for 
well over a million people. 


Cadbury means Quality 
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The Deep South in Wartime 


(From a Correspondent in Georgia) 


N common with other regions of the United States, but in 
many respects with a greater degree of urgency, the 
Deep South is seriously disturbed about its economic future. 
Wartime spending has swept the region into high income 
and high employment. Shipyards, a'rcraft plants and muni- 
tion factories have brought industrial emp.oyment to heights 
never reached before. Receipts from farm marketings have 
increased about 50 per cent each year s.nce 1940, and the 
farmers are rolling in wealth, compared with the:r pre-war 
situation. Retail stores are finding that they can sell a'm-st 
anything to the long lines of customers passing their 
counters day after day, lines whose numbers are swelled by 
the location of many train'ng camps in the area. Rememter- 
ing the many years of poverty and despair, the Deep South 
is keenly conscious cf the need to retain some measure of 
this prosperity. 

For convenience in discussion, the Deep South may be 
regarded as consisting of the south-eastern coas.al states of 
Georg.a, Florida, Aiabama, Mis’ssippi and Louisiana, wi h 
Tennessee, which adjoins Alabama and Geozgia on the 
north, thrown in for good measure. Th's six-state area 
covers 300,090 square miles and contains 15 million inhabi- 
tants. In spite of its s_ze and population, the Deep South in 
pre-war years had ail the characteristics of an economically 
depressed area. Its people were leaving the region to find 
empioyment and opportunity elsewhere, leaving in numbers 
that constituted, in some places, mass migration. Its chief 
industries and utilities were more ofien than not owned by 
outside capital. It depended for its livelihood largeiy upon 
agriculture, but on an agriculture that was concerned pri- 
mar.ly with the soil-destroying crops of cotton and tobacco. 
Its industries were of the low-wage type, iarge-y produc.ng 
semi-finished manufactures. Illiteracy, -discase, malnu.rition 
and high infant mortality were all too preva-ent. 

In view of the South's depressed pre-war economy, the 
agr.cultural and industr.al revival that came with the war 
years was more than welcome. The rise in farm income has, 
in particu‘ar, meant a new lease of life for the Southern 
farmer. Receipts from farm marketings for the six states of 
the Deep South were $675 million for 1940 and $1,770 
million for 1943, a rise of 162 per cent. The corresponding 
rise for the United States was 131 per cent. In Mississippi 
alone (perhaps the poorest of the six) receipts from farm 
marketings rose by 230 per cent. The next highest per- 
centage rise in the group was that of 185 per cent in 
Alabama. 

Gains in industrial employment have been even more 
str’king than have been the ga‘ns in agricultural income. 
The shipping emergency brought an almost entirely new 
industry to the Deep South. As late as 1939, the six s‘ates 
employed only 5,028 people in the shipbuilding and ship- 
repairing industry. With the entrance of the United 
States into the war, shipyards sprang up or expanded at 
New Orleans, Pascagoula, Mobile, Panama City. Tampa, 
Miam’‘, Jacksonville, Brunswick and Savannah. By mid- 
1944, these yards were employing more than 175,000 
workers. 

Huze p‘ants for the manufacture, assembly and repair 
of a‘rcraft likew'se came into ex'stence with the war. By 
m‘d-1944, they were employing some 70.000 workers. 
Another 70.000 workers were emploved by new munition, 
ordnance and special-purpose war plants. All told, there- 
fore, some 315.090 workers are now emnloved in the Deep 
Sourh’s shipyards, aircraft plents ard munition facteries. 

The heavy concentration of industrial employment in the 
shipbu''d’ng, aircraft and munition in4ustries is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the apprehens‘on with which the Deep South 
looks upon the approaching end of the war; the fact that 
the high-income vears have not been used to diversify agri- 
culture is much less keenly felt. In the pre-war year of 1939, 
the entire manufacturing industry of the area employed 
only 668,689 people. This peace-time employment, more- 


over, was provided by hundreds of small plants engaged 
primarily in light manufactur’ng. When it is considered that 
these peace-time employments have themselves expanded in 
employment during the war years, the prospect of having 
to deal with more than 300,000 disp:aced war workers is 


sobering indeed. ; 
* 


The search for a solution is taking many forms. Busi- 
ness leaders in Lou’siana have drafted extraord-narily com- 
plete plans for facilitating the reconversion process. Mss s- 
sippi has revived its Balance-Agriculture-With-Industry 
plan, whereby, under state supervis on, ccunties and munici- 
palities are permitted to incur bonded indebtedness in order 
to provide funds for the erection of factory buildings, which 
in turn are jeased to selected operators. A number cf state 
agencies in Alabama are outlin.ng post-war plans that are 
des gned to ma‘ntain employment within the s.ate, and in 
Georg.a the State Agricultural and Industrial Board is plan- 
ning for post-war construction of 743 projects to cost more 
than $65 million. State and munic:pal projects in Florida, 
accord ng to, announcements of the State P:ann nz Board, 
call for the} expenditure of mcre than $109 million. In 
Tennessee, too, the State Planning Commissicn is engaged 
in advertisng the industrial advantazes of the state and in 
planning public works projects, and further developments 
are env saged by the TVA, whcse area covers part or a.! of 
four out of the six states. 

Private agencies are aso at work to facil tate the eco- 
nomic upbu'lding of the region. Each state w:thin the area 
has its Committee for Econ2mic Development. These com- 
mittees are organised primari'y to survey post-war needs 
and to recommend procedures for mesting these needs. 
Moreover, in several cit'es in the area, business-premotion 
corporations are being organ‘sed fcr the purp-se of offer- 
ing subs'dy aids of one kind or another to new industrial 
enterprises. In Brmingham, Alabama, for example, an 
attempt is being made to set up the Birm’nzhem Industr’al 
Development Corporaticn. It wou'd be a non-profit organi- 
sation, designed to solicit new industries and, if need be, to 
assist in their financing. The organisation p'an involves the 
accumulation of a promotion fund to be contributed by 
1,500 citizens who will subscribe $100 each. 

In Georgia, optimistic hopes for the rebuild'ng of the 
state’s agriculture are placed in the Calloway Farm Pian. 
Under th’s plan, roo farm corporations w'll be organised. 
Each corporation is to have seven stoccholders, each of 
whom will invest $1,000. From its paid-in capital of 
$7,000, a corporation will purchase 100 acres of land at a 
price not to exceed $30 an acre; the remaining $4,000 of 
the corporat’on’s capital fund is to be spent in buiid'nz 
up the land under the direction of an employed farm man- 
ager. After the land has been built up, the corporation 
will borrow from a bank an additional $3,coo for the. pur- 
pose of providing mach’nery and livestcck. By the end of 
October, 1944, 78 of these corp>rations had been organised 
and nine of them had purchased farms. 

All of this development work is indicative of the Deep 
South’s concern with its post-war fu'ure. Und-rneath th’s 
spate of ovtim’'st'c pianning, however, is the d-ep-founded 
fear that the reg‘on’s industr’al furure is any’h'ng but onti- 
m'stic. By pursuing subsidy ventures, some observers be- 
lieve the various groups within a community may succeed 
only in d'verting funds and effort into ventures that can 
exist solely at the expense of already established local enter- 
prises. National pol'cy still is the ch’ef economic determi- 
nant of the reg’on’s future, they say, and wiil remain so. 

Pr-digious governmental spending means high tmes for 
the Deep South, but the fear is that, lacking inherent 
Strength of its own, the regicn will continue to trouble rot 
only itself but the nation with its post-war economic and 
social problems. 
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American Notes 


Motes and Beams 


The leading article in The Economist last week appears 
to have caused quite a stir in the American Press. Atter so 
many bitter American attacks on British policy have been 
so gently received in this country, it is strange to observe 
the emotions aroused on the other:side of the Atlantic 
by a single attempt to state the British side of the argument. 
Nevertheless, it is all to the good that the British case is 
being heard, even if heat is engendered in the first stages 
of the process. Most of the American comments on the 
article have, unfortunately, misconstrued its purpose as 
being to attack American policy. They have missed its real 
point, which was to enquire to what extent British policy 
required to be adjusted in the light of the evident trends 
of American policy. It is also necessary to deny the con- 
nection that some American commentators have drawn 
between the views of The Economist and those of the 
Ministry of Information. Mr Bracken ceased to sit on the 
Board of the Economist Newspaper, Ltd., on taking office 
three years ago. And, in any event, by the constitution of 
the paper, the directors are entirely re‘ieved of any respon- 
sibility for the policy of the paper. The Minister (it should 
be unnecessary to say) had no knowledge -of The Econo- 
mist’s views before their publication ; and The Economist 
has no idea of what the Minister’s views may be. 


* * * 


Greek Gift 


The demand for a policy of wholehearted responsibility 
and detailed participation in foreign affairs has been 
answered from an unexpected quarter. Senator Wheeler has 
celebrated the New Year with a six-point resolution 
demanding 


the immediate creation of a United Nations’ political council 
to provide for the democratic settlement, in harmony with 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter, of territorial questions 
that have arisen in Europe and may arise elsewhere. 


Like a bear from his native North West, Senator Wheeler 
embraces the ideal of collaboration the better to smother it. 
If there were any doubt about his intentions, it would be 
dispersed by othez points demanding the sovereign equality 
of all European nations, and, significantly, one providing 
for a universal Bill of Rights to guarantee, even to indi- 
viduals living under friendly dictatorships, those freedoms 
of press, religion, assembly, and speech, guaranteed to 
Americans in the first ten amendments to the Constitution. 


These are counsels of perfection. Senator Wheeler, tongue 
in cheek, demands all or nothing, in the hope that it will 
be nothing. To talk of a change of that hardened heart is 
ludicrous. This is the new isolationist strategy, modelled on 
the fatal conditions of Senator Lodge. There are more ways 
of killing a cat than by choking it with cream, but this is the 
method the isolationists have chosen to adopt. Senator 
Wheeler’s resolution may do something to clarify the issue. 
Those earnest American internationalists who have allowed 
the desire for a flawless settlement to become the enemy 
of any settlement at all may well be shaken by this new 
recruit, whose adherence makes it abundantly clear that 
perfectionism points straight to isolation. 


* * * 


Post-Mortem on Dr Gallup 


Dr George Gallup, the poll-taker and public opinion 
analyst, was, in his turn, subjected to examination last week 
by an unfriendly House Committee investigating aspects of 
the election campaign. In final pre-election diagnoses of the 
patient’s state of mind, Dr Gallup’s poll was the least 
accurate of the three main polls, giving Mr Roosevelt 51.5 
per cent of the popular vote, as opposed to the 53.6 per 
cent predicted by the Fortune poll, and the 52 per cent 
prophesied by the Crossley poll. The President actually 
received §3.3 per cent of the total vote, and won 432 electoral 
votes, instead of the 292 awarded him by Dr Gallup. These 
divergences are not very great, and all the pollsters may be 
satisfied with the success of their prophecies. Nor is the 
right to innocent error in question. It was, rather, the poll- 
side manner of the doctor that was under review. 

What prompted the investigation was the allegation, now 
conceded by Dr Gallup, that early in the campaign he 
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knocked 2 per cent off the reports of his investigators, which 
gave Mr Roosevelt a 53 per cent majority, before publishing 
the results; and that he failed to make this adjustment 
public. This liberty with. impartial reporting Dr Gailup 
defends on the ground that he had to make allowance tor 
the likelihood of a light turn-out. But although the 2 per 
cent subsequently was restored, the Gallup poll continued 
to predict a very close election until the eve of the poll. In 
the investigation it was also brought out that the Gallup 
poll underestimated the President’s strength in every state 
but one of those that polled over a million votes. This mis- 
calculation is attributed by Dr Gallup to the weight of the 
migrant vote, and to the work of the Political Action Com- 
mittee ; and in his defence it should be noted that none 
of the polls was nearly as successful in predicting state 
results as they were in assessing the national trend. 

The taking of the national pulse evidently is not quite the 
exact science Dr Gallup has suggested in the past; like 
medicine itself, it is as much an art as a science. The Demo- 
crats on the Committee also appeared to think that in 
political, as in medical, diagnosis, the power of suggestion 
is not to be underrated. There can be no certainty, of 
course, that the exaggeration of Governor Dewey’s chances 
induced many voters to climb on to a non-existent band- 
waggon ; it might equally have had the opposite effect by 
alarming many complacent Democrats. But allegations that 
the Gallup poll served Republican interests might have 
been avoided if Dr Gallup, in his dilemma, had taken the 
public more fully into his confidence about the method he 
was adopting to allow for a light poll. 


* * * 


Return of the Nisei 


The Pacific Coast is no longer barred to the Nisei, 
American-born citizens of Japanese descent. The mass ex- 
clusion order, first applied by the Army in March, 1942, has 
been revoked by the War Department on the grounds that 
large-scale invasion of the West Coast is no longer likely. 
In the last two years, the Army also has had the opportunity 
to make an exhaustive study of these Americans of Japanese 
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The Bank of Nova Scotia 


Established 1832 
GENERAL OFFICE : TORONTO, CANADA 


CAPITAL 
$12,000,000 


RESERVE 





Condensed General Statement as at October 31st, 1944 


ASSETS 

Cash, clearings and due from banks. $119,853,452.76 
Government and other public securities, not ex- 

ceeding market value 248,303,067.01 
Other bonds and stocks, not exceeding market 

value 6,347,400.53 

Call loans (secured) ; 9,042,785.60 
Other loans and discounts (after full provision 

for bad and doubtful debts) 123,689,451.76 
Liabilities of customers under acceptances and 

letters of credit (as per contra) 27,457,412.26 

5,177,459,34 

1,775,000.00 


Bank premises ' 
Shares of and loans to controlled companies. . . 
834,684.67 
$542 480,713.93 


Other assets 
LIABILITIES amen: 
$ 3,091,370.19 
472,849,484.70 
27,457,412.26 
1,697,309.58 


Notes in circulation 
Deposits ‘ . 
Acceptances and letters of credit outstanding. . 
Other liabilities 
Capital 
on fund 24,000,000.00 
Undivided profits 1,385,137.20 
——_————— $ 37,385,137.20 
$542,480,713.93 
The Bank of Nova Scotia conducts a general banking business. 
Fully equipped for Exchange, Collection and Letter of Credit 
* “Transactions. Particular attention is devoted to business with 
Canada, Newfoundland and the West Indies, where branches of 
the Bank have long been established. 


LONDON OFFICE : 108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


E. C. MACLEOD, Manager. R. A. ELDER, Assistant Manager 
(The Bank of Nova Scotia is incorporated in Canada with limited liability) 


J. A. McLeop, President. 
H. D. Burns, General Manager. 
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The Deep South in Wartime 


(From a Correspondent in Georgia) 


N common with other regions of the United States, but in 
many respects with a greater degree of urgency, the 
Deep South is seriously disturbed about its economic future. 
Wartime spending has swept the region into high income 
and high employment. Shipyards, a‘rcraft plants and muni- 
tion factories have brought industrial emp-oyment to heights 
never reached before. Receipts from farm marketings have 
increased about 50 per cent each year s.nce 1940, and the 
farmers are rolling in wealth, compared with the:r pre-war 
situation. Retail stores are finding that they can sell aim-st 
anything to the long lines of customers passing their 
counters day after day, lines whose numbers are swelled by 
the location of many train'ng camps in the area. Rememter- 
ing the many years of poverty and despair, the Deep South 
is keenly conscious cf the need to retain some measure of 
this prosperity. 

For convenience in discussion, the Deep South may be 
regarded as consisting of the south-eastern coas.al states of 
Georg’a, Florida, Aiabama, Miss'ssippi and Louisiana, wi h 
Tennessee, which adjoins Alabama and Georgia on the 
north, thrown in for good measure. Th’s six-state area 
covers 300,090 square miles and contains 15 million inhabi- 
tants. In spite of its s:ze and population, the Deep South in 
pre-war years had ail the characteristics of an economically 
depressed area. Its people were leaving the region to find 
employment and opportunity elsewhere, leaving in numbers 
that constituted, in some places, mass migration. Its chief 
industries and utilities were more of.en than not owned by 
outside capital. It depended for its livelihood largeiy upon 
agriculture, but on an agriculture that was concerned pri- 
mar.ly with the soil-destroying crops of cotton and tobacco. 
Its industries were of the low-wage type, large-y produc.ng 
semi-finished manufactures. Illiteracy, -discase, malnu.rition 
and high infant mortality were all too preva-ent. 

In view of the South's depressed pre-war economy, the 
agr.cultural and industr-al revival that came with the war 
years was more than welcome. The rise in farm income has, 
in particu‘ar, meant a new lease of life for the southern 
farmer. Receipts from farm marketings for the six states of 
the Deep South were $675 million for 1940 and $1,770 
million for 1943, a rise of 162 per cent. The corresponding 
rise for the United States was 131 per cent. In Mississippi 
alone (perhaps the poorest of the six) receipts from farm 
marketings rose by 230 per cent. The next highest per- 
centage rise in the group was that of 185 per cent in 
Alabama. 

Gains in industrial employment have been even more 
str’king than have been the ga‘ns in agricultural income. 
The shipping emergency brought an almost entirely new 
industry to the Deep South. As late as 1939, the six s‘ates 
employed only §,028 people in the shipbuilding and ship- 
repairing industry. With the entrance of the United 
States into the war, shipyards sprang up or expanded at 
New Orleans, Pascagoula, Mobile, Panama City, Tampa, 
Miam‘, Jacksonville, Brunswick and Savannah. By mid- 
1944, these yards were employing more than 175,000 
workers. 

Huze p‘ants for the manufacture, assembly and repair 
of a'rcraft likew'se came into ex'stence with the war. By 
m'd-1944, they were employing some 70.000 workers. 
Another 70.000 workers were emploved by new munition, 
ordnance and special-purpose war plants. All told, there- 
fore, some 315.090 workers are now emoloved in the Deep 
Sourh’s shipyards, aircraft plents ard munition factories. 

The heavy concentration of industrial emp!ovment in the 
shipbu''d’ng, aircraft and munition in4ustries is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the apprebens‘on with which the Deep South 
looks upon the approaching end of the war; the fact that 
the high-income vears have not been used to diversify agri- 
culture is much less keenly felt. In the pre-war year of 1939, 
the entire manufacturing industry of the area employed 
only 668,689 people. ‘Thi i 

y 668,689 people. S peace-time employment, more- 
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over, was provided by hundreds of small plants engaged 
primarily in light manufactur’ng. When it is considered that 
these peace-time employments have themselves expanded in 
empioyment during the war years, the prospect of having 
to deal with more than 309,000 disp:aced war workers is 


sobering indeed. 
* 


The search for a solution is taking many forms. Busi- 
ness leaders in Lou'siana have drafted extraord-narily com- 
plete plans for facilitating the reconversion process. Mss s- 
sippi has revived its Balance-Agriculture-With-Industry 
plan, whereby, under state supervis on, ccunties and munici- 
palities are permitted to incur bonded indebtedness in order 
to provide funds for the erection of factory buildings, which 
in turn are jeased to selected operators. A number cf state 
agencies in Alabama are outlin.ng post-war plans that are 
des gned to ma‘ntain employment within the s.ate, and in 
Georga the State Agricultural and Industrial Board is plan- 
ning for post-war construction of 743 projects to cost more 
than $65 million. State and munic:pal projects in Florida, 
accord ng to announcements of the State P:ann nz Board, 
call for the | expenditure of mcre than $109 million. In 
Tennessee, too, the State Planning Commissicn is engaged 
in advertis:ng the industrial advantazes of the state and in 
planning public works projects, and further developments 
are env saged by the TVA, whcse area covers part or a. of 
four out of the six states. 

Private agencies are aso at work to facil'tate the eco- 
nomic upbu'lding of the region. Each state w:th'n the area 
has its Committee for Economic Development. These com- 
mittees are organised primari'y to survey post-war needs 
and to recommend procedures for mesting these needs. 
Moreover, in several cit‘es in the area, business-premotion 
corporations are being organ’‘sed fcr the purp:se of offer- 
ing subs'dy aids of one kind or another to new industrial 
enterprises. In Birmingham, A‘abama, for example, an 
attempt is being made to set up the Birm'nzhem Industral 
Development Corporaticn. It wou'd be a non-profit organi- 
sation, designed to solicit new industries and, if need be, to 
assist in their financing. The organisation p’an involves the 
accumulation of a promotion fund to be contributed by 
1,500 citizens who will subscribe $100 each. j 

In Georgia, optimistic hopes for the rebuild'ng of the 
state’s agriculture are placed in the Calloway Farm Pian. 
Under th’s plan, roo farm corporations w'll be organised. 
Each corporation is to have seven stoccholders, each of 
whom will invest $1,000. From its paid-in capital of 
$7,000, a corporation will purchase roo acres of land at a 
price not to exceed $30 an acre; the remaining $4,000 of 
the corporat’on’s capital fund is to be spent in buiid'nz 
up the land under the direction of an employed farm man- 
ager. After the land has been built up, the corporation 
will borrow from a bank an additional $3,coo for the. pur- 
pose of providing mach’nery and livestcck. By the end of 
October, 1944, 78 of these corp>rations had been organised 
and nine of them had purchased farms. 

All of this development work is indicative of the Deep 
South’s concern with its post-war fu'ure. Underneath th’s 
spate of ovtim st'c planning, however, is the dep-founded 
fear that the reg on’s industr‘al future is any’h’ng but ovti- 
mistic. By pursuing subsidy ventures, some observers be- 
lieve the various groups within a community may succeed 
only in d'verting funds and effort into ventures that can 
exist solely at the expense of already es‘ablished local enter- 
prises. National pol'cy still is the ch'ef economic determi- 
ar . the reg‘on’s future, they say, and wiil remain so. 

r-digious governmental spending means high t'mes for 
the Deep South, but the fear is that, fection inherent 
aa eae ~. in the yt will continue to trouble rot 
i e nation with its - economi 
social problems. —_— ant 
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American Notes 


Motes and Beams 


The leading article in The Economist last week appears 
to have caused quite a stir in the American Press. After so 
many bitter American attacks on British policy have been 
so gently received in this country, it is strange to observe 
the emotions aroused on the otherside of the Atlantic 
by a single attempt to state the British side of the argument. 
Nevertheless, it is all to the good that the British case is 
being heard, even if heat is engendered in the first stages 
of the process: Most of the American comments on the 
article have, unfortunately, misconstrued its purpose as 
being to attack American policy. They have missed its real 
point, which was to enquire to what extent British policy 
required to be adjusted in the light of the evident trends 
of American policy. It is also necessary to deny the con- 
nection that some American commentators have drawn 
between the views of The Economist and those of the 
Ministry of Information. Mr Bracken ceased to sit on the 
Board of the Economist Newspaper, Ltd., on taking office 
three years ago. And, in any event, by the constitution of 
the paper, the directors are entirely retieved of any respon- 
sibility for the policy of the paper. The Minister (it should 
be unnecessary to say) had no knowledge of The Econo- 
mist’s views before their publication ; and The Economist 
has no idea of what the Minister’s views may be. 


* x * 


Greek Gift 


The demand for a policy of wholehearted responsibility 
and detailed participation in foreign affairs has been 
answered from an unexpected quarter. Senator Wheeler has 
celebrated the New Year with a six-point resolution 
demanding 


the immediate creation of a United Nations’ political council 
to provide for the democratic settlement, in harmony with 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter, of territorial questions 
that have arisen in Europe and may arise elsewhere. 


Like a bear from his native North West, Senator Wheeler 
embraces the ideal of collaboration the better to smother it. 
If there were any doubt about his intentions, it would be 
dispersed by othez points demanding the sovereign equality 
of all European nations, and, significantly, one providing 
for a universal Bill of Rights to guarantee, even to indi- 
viduals living under friendly dictatorships, those freedoms 
of press, religion, assembly, and speech, guaranteed to 
Americans in the first ten amendments to the Constitution. 


These are counsels of perfection. Senator Wheeler, tongue 
in cheek, demands all or nothing, in the hope that it will 
be nothing. To talk of a change of that hardened heart is 
ludicrous. This is the new isolationist strategy, modelled on 
the fatal conditions of Senator Lodge. There are more ways 
of killing a cat than by choking it with cream, but this is the 
method the isolationists have chosen to adopt. Senator 
Wheeler’s resolution may do something to clarify the issue. 
Those earnest American internationalists who have allowed 
the desire for a flawless settlement to become the enemy 
of any settlement at all may well be shaken by this new 
recruit, whose adherence makes it abundantly clear that 
perfectionism points straight to isolation. 


* * * 


Post-Mortem on Dr Gallup 


Dr George Gallup, the poll-taker and public opinion 
analyst, was, in his turn, subjected to examination last week 
by an unfriendly House Committee investigating aspects of 
the election campaign. In final pre-election diagnoses of the 
patient’s state of mind, Dr Gallup’s poll was the least 
accurate of the three main polls, giving Mr Roosevelt 51.5 
per cent of the popular vote, as opposed to the 53.6 per 
cent predicted by the Fortune poll, and the 52 per cent 
prophesied by the Crossley poll. The President actually 
received §3.3 per cent of the total vote, and won 432 electoral 
votes, instead of the 292 awarded him by Dr Gallup. These 
divergences are not very great, and ail the pollsters may be 
satisfied with the success of their prophecies. Nor is the 
right to innocent error in question. It was, rather, the poll- 
side manner of the doctor that was under review. 

What prompted the investigation was the allegation, now 
conceded by Dr Gallup, that early in the campaign he 


il 


knocked 2 per cent off the reports of his investigators, which 
gave Mr Roosevelt a 53 per cent majority, before publishing 
the results ; and that he failed to make this adjustment 
public. This liberty with impartial reporting Dr Gailup 
defends on the ground that he had to make allowance tor 
the likelihood of a light turn-out. But although the 2 per 
cent subsequently was restored, the Gallup poll continued 
to predict a very close election until the eve of the poll. In 
the investigation it was also brought out that the Gallup 
poll underestimated the President’s strength in every state 
but one of those that polled over a million votes. This mis- 
calculation is attributed by Dr Gallup to the weight of the 
migrant vote, and to the work of the Political Action Com- 
mittee ; and in his defence it should be noted that none 
of the polls was nearly as successful in predicting state 
results as they were in assessing the national trend. 

The taking of the national pulse evidently is not quite the 
exact science Dr Gallup has suggested in the past; like 
medicine itself, it is as much an art as a science. The Demo- 
crats on the Committee also appeared to think that in 
political, as in medical, diagnosis, the power of suggestion 
is not to be underrated. There can be no certainty, of 
course, that the exaggeration of Governor Dewey’s chances 
induced many voters to climb on to a non-existent band- 
waggon ; it might equally have had the opposite effect by 
alarming many complacent Democrats. But allegations that 
the Gallup poll served Republican interests might have 
been avoided if Dr Gallup, in his dilemma, had taken the 
public more fully into his confidence about the method he 
was adopting to allow for a light poll. 


* * * 


Return of the Nisei 


The Pacific Coast is no longer barred to the Nisei, 
American-born citizens of Japanese descent. The mass ex- 
clusion order, first applied by the Army in March, 1942, has 
been revoked by the War Department on the grounds that 
large-scale invasion of the West Coast is no longer likely. 
In the last two years, the Army also has had the opportunity 
to make an exhaustive study of these Americans of Japanese 
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ancestry. Those showing any mark of pro-Japanese senti- 
ment will continue to be excluded on an individual basis. 
The loyalty of the remainder has already been attested by 
the willingness of the Army to accept many of their mem- 
bers at first as volunteers and later under Selective Service, 
and by their war records both in Europe and in the Pacific. 

The day after the Army announcement, the Supreme 
Court handed down a decision to the effect that loyal citizens 
of Japanese descent have the right to live where they please, 
and in the words of Justice Murphy, deprecated the “ un- 
constitutional resort to racism” involved in the evacuation 
and resettlement of the Japanese. 

The return of the Nisei to the West Coast from their 
inland relocation centres may play some part in relieving 
man-power shortages on the West Coast. But early incidents 
suggest that the common-sense of the Army, and the con- 
stitutional principles of the Supreme Court, may not repre- 
sent public opinion in the small towns from which most of 
the Japanese were uprooted. Old antipathies die hard, and 
even Nisei veterans have found that their wounds and war 
service do not guarantee a welcome. The Hearst press has 
found an issue to its liking. The Secretary of the Interior 
has promised that there will be no “ hasty mass movement ” 
back to the West ; and Governor Warren, of California, has 
engaged that the returz will be orderly. These grim touches 
may make many Japanese hesitate before deciding to return 
to the inflammatory atmosphere of the Pacific Coast. 


* * * 


Back to Montgomery Ward 


Mr Sewell Avery once more plays host to the Army. 
The President has authorised the Secretary of War to take 
possession of and to operate plants and facilities of 
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Montgomery Ward located in seven cities. It is over a year 


since Mr Avery was bodily removed from his own offices ; 4 


and in that time there has been no modification of his 
intransigent attitude toward the union and the direction 
of the War Labour Board that he should accept a “ main. 
tenance of membership” clause. One subsidiary, the 
Hummer Company, has been continuously operated by the 
War Department since last May. The Government action 
appears to have been taken just in time to prevent the 
spread of the strike in four Detroit outlets to vital war 
production and, possibly, the denunciation of the no-strike 
pledge by the Automobile Workers’ Union. 

Last year’s vigorous handling of this persistent employers’ 
strike petered out ignominously when it was realised how 
deeply public opinion was against the Administration’s 
case. The present is a more favourable moment to renew 
the attack. Then it was argued by the critics that the 
President had no right to take over a company not directly 
concerned in the war effort. The same thesis is heard this 
time, but more faintly. The President, in his executive 
order, underlined not only the crucial point in the war, 
but the threat that some critical war plants might join 
the strike. 

Mr Roosevelt’s further statement that no strikes could 
be condoned in war-time, whether by: employers or em- 
ployees, while accepted in principle, has prompted com- 
mentators to contrast unfavourably with the Montgomery 
Ward case the success of Mr Petrillo, of the Musicians’ 
Union, who after a two-year campaign recently scored a 
notable triumph, not only over the manufacture of gramo- 
phone records, but over the War Labour Board and the 
Anti-Trust Division of the Department of Justice. Mr 
Petrillo’s contribution to the war effort is, however, even 
less crucial than that of Mr Avery. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Antwerp, December, 1944 


(By a Correspondent 


7 is still not easy to understand why the Germans allowed 
the port of Antwerp to fall into Allied hands intact. It is 
true. that they did not expect the 11th Armoured Division 
on the afternoon of Monday, September 4th, but the tanks 
only pushed them north of the Albert Canal, on the 
northern fringe of the town. For three weeks after that they 
were in the suburb of Merxem, two miles from the centre 
of the town and with no physical obstacle between them 
and the area of the new docks other than a railway embank- 
ment. On the west of the town they lined the left bank of 
the Schelde and could machine-gun and mortar anyone 
foolish enough to venture on the riverside quays. And even 
in those three weeks they failed to destroy the main power 
station of Antwerp, which is in Merxem itself and was in 
their hands. Since all the dock equipment is electrically 
operated, even that would have been something of a set- 
back. But they did nat. Antwerp, together with its docks 
and their equipment, is intact. It is about the only port in 
Western Europe that is. 

It is a magnificent port. Apart from the riverside deep- 
water quays that line the eastern bank of the Schelde, its 
new dock system covers some ten square miles. These 
docks lie to the north of the town, downstream from the 
entrance to the Albert Canal. There are two entrances only, 
each of which will allow through an ocean-going steamer 
of 17,500 tons. They will take a length of 450 feet and 
30 feet draught. Inside there are some 25 miles of deep- 
water berthing quays; 500 miles of railway track on the 
quays and in the marshalling yards ; 602 cranes ; granaries 
with a capacity of 600,000 hectolitres; and a range of 
storage and refrigeration sheds of which one alone, the 
Entrepot Royal, will hold 110,000 cubic metres. It is said 
that over a thousand ships of all classes can be berthed at 
Antwerp at any one time. 

But all this information was compiled in 1940, and the 


recently in Antwerp) 


Army and Sea Transport officers who reached the town on 
September 5th were by no means certain that everything 
would be quite as it was. The Germans had used the smaller 
basins for river and canal barge traffic, but few sea-going 
ships had been up the Schelde since May, 1940. What had 
become of the labour force? In 1940 it numbered some 
18,000 Belgians, of whom 8,000 were skilled stevedores. For 
ee pane what had happened to the Schelde channel 
itse 

As events turned out, those on shore had just about eight 
weeks in which to reorganise the port while the troops of 
the Canadian Army and the Royal Marines cleared the land 
approaches to the port and the Navy swept the channel. The 
time was suffici=nt. t 

They found that the Belgian authorities had been per- 
mitted to do some maintenance work to the dock equipment 
and had the men available to overhaul it and test its 
working order. So far as the channel was concerned, the 
hydrographers followed the minesweepers in and reported 


that no substantial changes had taken place. Restoring the 


waterway was largely a matter of checking the buoys and 
of replacing those that had vanished. In that they were 
greatly assisted by the former Belgian and Dutch pilots of 
the river. Over half of them had left in May, 1940, and 
had joined the Royal Navy. They are now back on pilotage, 
mostly as lieutenants, RNVR. Inside the docks the principal 


_ was the clearance of the locks and narrow channels of 
silt. 


The Labour Force 


The problem of building up the labour f again 
solved with the co-operation of the Sespiuaeiaas: He called 
on all former dock workers to register with him. The great 
majority did so, and there are now available quite as many 
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labourers as the Allies need. Nor has their physique 
suffered to an extent that they are unable to work the 
long hours that dock work demands. But there were various 
incidental problems. One was bicycle tyres. The area of 
the docks is so big and so many of the men live outside 
Antwerp that some transport is essential, The Germans 
had taken most of the *buses and there was little petrol or 
tyres left for the remainder. The Allies found bicycie tyres 
and restored the dockers’ mobility. Another question was 
whether it would be essential to provide hot meals for the 
men during their shift or whether they could manage 
on a cold snack. The provision of canteens and cooking 
facilities would have. been very difficult at the time, and 
the men have started work on the basis of a cold snack 
only. 

Next came the problems of wages and conditions. In that 
the pre-war industrial organisation of Antwerp helped. For 
example, 62 of the master stevedores are members of the 
one association or guild, and follow its rulings ; this meant 
not only one agreement to negotiate instead of 62, but also 
that the Allies would not be concerned in the allocation of 
work among the individual firms. As a voluntary gesture, 
the Belgian Government agreed to pay all the expenses, 
including wages, of operating the port. 

The port is a base port for both the British and the 
American Armies. Each army operates independently, but 
both have joined in the setting up of a port executive 
committee to settle matters of major policy. It is presided 
over by the army commander of the area. The army 
organisation was ready to take over its part of the work. 
It had been at work in France since the end of July, and 
had already reorganised Caen as a port. The major novelty 
was the problem of Inland Water Transport. IWT had not 


Germany 


Siege Politics 


may seem paradoxical that inside the German Fortress 
the Nazi regime has achieved its greatest political 
concentration since the direct attack on the fortress began. 
It is not easy to explain how a regime and its people can 
go on fighting against hopeless odds. It cannot even be said 
that Nazi propaganda has concealed the overwhelming 
material superiority of the Allies. On the contrary, internal 
propaganda has emphasised that Germany 1s fighting 
against great material superiority, and, indeed, hardly a 
German can doubt this since it is demonstrated daily by 
devastating air raids. 

The politics of the Nazi regime and the attitude of the 
German people in this militarily hopeless situation have 
no precedent in German history, and an analogy based on 
conditions which led to the collapse of Imperial Germany 
in 1918 would be misleading. The great military and poli- 
tical crisis of last summer ended with the virtual elimina- 
tion of the most powerful internal opposition the regime 
has known during its short history, and its outcome was 
the final concentration of the regime itself. It looks as if 
it could only be broken by outright military defeat or by 
dissension between its leaders. 

Politics play no part in the ordinary daily round of the 
German masses. Man, woman and child they have been 
turned into unpolitical “experts.” They have become 
soldiers, technicians, skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers and administrators. Most of them have lost their 
family connections. Nor can they be called Bavarians, 
Austrians, Pomeranians or Westphalians. They are known 
chiefly by the number of their regiment or unit in the 
Wehrmacht or their workplace in a factory ; social workers 
are marked by their post in the evacuation scheme, by their 
Position in a public kitchen or in a kindergarten, health 
centre or hospital. 

This strange impersonal and barbaric structure of the 
German peop!e explains why it was possible to direct men, 
women and children to dig trenches in East Prussia, in the 
west and in front of Vienna. The diggers themselves acted 
en masse in the belief that their effort would contribute to 
save the military situation for the final defence of the 
Fatherland. Propaganda, on the other hand, converted this 
mass direction of the people into a spontaneous effort. 
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previously had to deal with barges carrying some 2,000 tons. 
But the Germans had left over 500 in the port, and they 
are now in operation again, manned by Belgians and con- 
trolled by the army staff. They are the major means of 
transport out of the port. Before the war 70 per cent of 
all goods landed at Antwerp went forward by barge. 

To meet the day-to-day problems of the port, the army 
devised a nerve centre, in operation twenty-four hours a 
day, to keep track of the movement of all goods landed 
and of the utilisation of all forms of transport and labour. 
This centre is invaluable for planning future movements 
and for dealing with any emergency which would arise were 
German bombers to be lucky enough to hit an important 
store Or communications point. This nerve centre was first 
worked out at the 2nd Army roadhead in Normandy and 
adopted to the local conditions of Antwerp. 

To drive round the docks now, to see a gang of Belgian 
stevedores starting, a little gingerly, on the unloading of 
an ammunition ship, to see tugs on the river, to see, almost 
at the dock-gates, the shattered buildings that marked the 
front line where the Germans were held as late as mid- 
September, is to realise how much Europe will have cause 
to bless Antwerp’s facilities when post-war supplies flow 
back down that funnel into Europe. 


The port was officially opened with a rather elaborate 
ceremony on the riverside. As the Commander, RNR, in 
charge of sea transport said: 

The Belgian authorities wantea a ceremony and I can 
understand why. The port has been dead for four and a 
half years and until we came in they were never certain 
whether it would ever open again. The first siren of a sea- 


going ship after all that time is something of an event. I 
feel it so myself. 


at War 


Nazi policy demanded this effort, not merely for the 
defence of the Fatherland but for the defence of the National- 
Socialist way of life, for the dreams of dominating Europe 
and defeating the United Nations. The individual German, 
no matter how apathetic he has grown during the war, can 
see no other means of national, and, indeed, personal, 
existence than by Germany’s fighting the United Nations 
to a standstill, which would mean in the end a victory 
for totalitarian Germany. 

The most powerful incentive for the German people to 
continue the war is, however, that the United Nations 
have no coherent policy for Germany. The unofficial schemes 
for dismemberment, for reparations, for the punishment of 
war criminals, for sending German workers into devastated 
areas in Europe are anything but an incentive for people 
to turn against their own government, which tells them at 
the same time that the United Nations are united only in 
their airn to annihilate Germany. The most important, and 
probably the most effective, point in internal Nazi propa- 
ganda is that German national unity and unity of purpose 
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in the conduct of the war are being opposed by disunity 
among the Allied nations. Each of the Ailied nations is 
presented as pursuing the war against Germany for purely 
national interests. In general terms, the propaganda foliows 
the line that Great Britain is fighting within the coalition 
a losing battle for maintaining the British Empire 
against the imperialist expansion of the United States in 
Africa, the Near East and on the continent of Europe. The 
crisis in Greece has been explained as a clash between 
Russian and British interests in the Balkans. The Russian 
demand for reparations in kind and for millions of German 
workers for reconstruction work in devastated areas has been 
shown as Russia’s first big step towards dominating the 
most important material resources of Central Europe. The 
United States of America is said to aim at becoming a 
dominant influence on the Continent in order to secure it 
as a market for American goods. The dispute over oil con- 
cessions in Persia was carefully explained as a newly- 
awakened Russian oil imperialism. In short, the Germans 
are being told that the three Great Allies, who in Nazi 
terminology are alien powers to the Continent of Europe, 
are attempting, under the single aim of eliminating Ger- 
many, the strongest continental power, to secure the conti- 


nent not only as a market, but also as a convenient object 


of imperialistic exploitation. 


As Germans See Us 


This propaganda is naturally buttressed by innumerable 
stories about internal conditions in Great Britain, the United 
States and Russia. Disunity among the Allied nations is ex- 
plained as springing from the different internal needs of the 
three great Ailies. This is a favourite topic on the Ger- 


Letters to 


Tourism in Britain 


Sir,—Mr Maury Maverick complains of the difficulty 
Americans experience in getting in to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

As one who has enabled literally thousands of our 
American Allies to visit the Palace of Westminster, and also 
to attend debates, may I say that the English Speaking 
Union brings two parties to listen to debates each sitting 
day. The various American clubs have tours arranged for 
them, and there is never a sitting day that I do not average 
at least thirt# US soldiers to listen to debates. Lord 
Fermoy, Mr Astor and Mr Everard Gates are all tireless 
in their efforts to do the same job. The Empire Rendezvous 
have also looked after large numbers, and there is.seldom a 
day when even the Dominions Gallery does not have its 
quota of American soldiers. 

But to give the other side of the picture. It is a little 
disheartening to take great trouble to get high ranking 
officers into the d'stinguished strangers gallery and then 
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man radio and in German newspapers. In fact, the volume 
of propaganda on conditions in Allied countries and on 
differences in peace aims is much larger than the reports 
and propaganda on German internal affairs. Greece and 
Poland, conditions in France and Belgium, in Finland, Rov- 
mania and Bulgaria, serve to drive home to the Germans 
the two important points which form the basis of the propa- 
ganda as a whole. These are, first, that all countries occu- 
pied by Russa are immediately being made integral parts 
of the Russian political and econom:c regime. Secondly, 
the countries liberated in the west which return to some 
form of democratic regime are said to fall at once into the 
chaotic conditions characteristic of democratic countries 
before the war. 

There is no doubt that the mere fact of complete political 
concentration gives the leading Nazis a polit-cal advantage 
over the heterogeneous coalition ranged against them as long 
as this coalition looks on Germany as something that has 
been perverted by a gang of criminals. The totalitarian 
regime boasts of many gangster types in high political 
positions, but it has been born out of very powerful anti- 
democratic tendencies. Overwhelming material superiority 
will in the end defeat its armed forces, but unless it is also 
defeated politically, it may tend to revive. 

This has produced the rumours that the Nazi party, re- 
signed to be defeated by material superiority, has been 
actively preparing to go underground. In fact, all its energies 
have been directed to staving off defeat, and a political 
movement cannot go underground without the passive and 
active assistance of the population. The Nazis themselves 
have naturally carefully fostered these rumours in their 
propaganda for foreign consumption. It serves their political 
purposes, for it maintains the myth of the political invinci- 
bility of their regime. 


the Editor 


have them not turn up—not even a ’phone message—or 10 
turn up an hour early by special request to show Americans 
round, with the same result. 

That is why I personally only book parties brought by 
someone respons-ble for their turn’ng up, and ins‘st on 
having a fixed hour both morning and afternoon, when they 
are met either by myself or some colleague, even though 
we help hundreds who turn up without notice. But Mr 
Maverick should remember that there is also the security 
angle in wartime and hosts of unescorted people strolling 
round the Palace on Sundays, or indeed at any other time, 
might well give opportunities to an enemy agent that would 
exceed his wildest hopes. 

Except when the Prime Minister makes an important 
speech, it has almost invariably been possible to get in every 
man, though it may mean waiting till someone else goes 
out. I can only assure Mr Maverick that if he was unlucky, 
thousands have been more fortunate, and we do all in our 
power to help.—Yours, etc., JOCELYN LUCAS 


House of Commons 


Condition cf the People 


S1r,—It should, I think, be made plain to your readers 
that in your article on the Condition of the People, where 
you say that “the share of the national income represented 
by wages increased from 38.2 per cent in 1938 to 41.1 per 
cent (excluding the pay and allowances of the Forces) in 
1943,” and attribute this statement to the Budget White 
Paper, the words in brackets apply to 1938 as well as to 
1943, though on a strict reading they would not be so 
understood. The share of wages in the National Income—the 
income including but the share excluding Forces pay and 
allowances at both dates—fell from 37.5 in 1938 to 35.6 in 
1943 ; whereas the share of wages—both income and the 
share excluding Forces pay at both dates—rose as you say 
from 38.2 in 1938 to 41.1 in 1943. I raise this point because 
unwary readers may be misled or find an unexplained 
inconsistency between your figures and those of the White 
Paper. Either method of calculation is of course legitimate 
in the appropriate context.—I am, yours faithfully, 

University College, Oxford G. D. H. Core 
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The foremost four 


The Morris, the Wolseley, the M.G. and the Riley — Each 
one of these cars has its own individual characteristics, yet all 
have this in common : they are triumphs of design, research 
and engineering. 

They are products of the Nuffield Organization, now turning 
iis vast resources to speed the wheels of war. With the coming 
of peace, we shall further the advancement of these fine cars 
hy adding to our established skill and knowledge the technical 
lessons ol war. 





MORRIS GDOLSELEY 


\_ PRODUCTS 











Sydney Harbour Bridge—the largest 
single span bridge in the world cost 
nearly ten million pounds. Saving a 
journey of many miles round the 
Harbour, this colossal engineering 
feat which commands universal 
admiration, calls to mind what 
millions throughout the world 

5 Say of Champion Plugs, 
“There’s Dependability for you!” 
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CLEAN PLUGS SAVE 
PETROL AND IMPROVE 
ENGINE PERFORMANCE 


VW, 


PLUGS 
SPARKING PLUG .COMPANY 





CHAMPION LIMITED 


CABLE AND 


NBR pi 
















Consideration of Britain's 
economic and industrial resurgence 
in the post-war period inevitably leads 
to unanimity on one vital proviso... 
BRITAIN MUST EXPORT MORE 
GOODS! We have the materials; we 
have the craftsmen ; we have the initiative ; 
and now, with swift, reliable, spacious 
aircraft we have the means of overcoming 
our former restrictive insularity. ‘ Bristol 
are planning for this future . . . planning 
aircraft with a strict regard for economy 
from all aspects providing a practical 
contribution to Britain’s industrial 
revival in the immediate post-war period. 





See that your correct Christian name or 
initials are telegraphed with your surname. 
Uncertainty as to sender’s identity causes 
anxiety. Mark your cable ‘VIA IMPERIAL’ 








ELECTRA HOUSE - LONDON 


WIRELESS LIMITED - 
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WILLS'S : 


“THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES _ 





‘NAVAL ENGAGEMENT’ 


‘ Congratulations. Brilliant naval action. Splice the main brace.’ | 

Such was the message flashed by Divisional Headquarters to a | 

squadron of the Brigade of Guards after an armoured car patrol 

of the Household Cavalry had sunk at Nijmegen Bridge three of a 

string of four enemy barges. (vide The Times, October oth, 1944.) | 

It has been confirmed-that the armoured cars were DAIMLER. | 
| 






20 for 2'8 
aimler oo 
goes tt War Na) |emepepeere 


W. M. Thackeray—“ The Virginians” 


13 T.T.213€ 
issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain ard Ireland), Ltd, 
THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED - LONDON AND COVENTRY 


*There’s no sweeter tobacco 











You receive 


Repayment... 
not Replacement” 


% Coupons, Permits or Licences are 
often essential for replacement of 
property destroyed by fire. Fire 
Insurance provides for repayment, 
not for replacement. Peace or War, 
fire remains a menace . . . NUSWIFT 
is the answer. 


The NUSWIFT Unit is a repeator. 
Each Unit gives seven times the fire 
fighting capacity of the ‘one-shot’ 
extinguisher. 
The NUSWIFT expels a 30ft. jet 
of water at high pressure, atomised 
by COz2. Instantaneous and almost 
continuous action. (Reloaded in 
30 seconds). 
The NUSWIFT is harmless to human 


beings and will not damage delicate 
fabrics. It contains no acid. 





“THAT'S OUR NEW 
FACTORY DOWN -THERE — ALL 
. THE INTERNAL PARTITIONS, 
DOORS, DESKS, LOCKERS AND 
STORAGE BINS ARE STEEL BY 
Sankey-Sheldon 


OF COURSE’ 

















Corbon Tetrcchloride Extinguishers, 
also opercted by COz2, likewise 
available for immedicte delivery. 


SEND TO-DAY FOR PARTICULARS 


NUSWIFT 


THE NUSWIFT ENGINEERING CO:. FO: 
Contractors to the Admiralty. 





ELLAND, YORK: 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Scottish Coalfield 


HE report on the Scottish coalfield (Cmd. 6575) of the 
T Scottish Coalfields Committee provides an admirable 
pattern for similar regional coal surveys. The report has 
taken some time to produce. The Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Sir David King Murray, KC, was 
appointed in July 1942, and was instructed to report on 
“what measures should be taken to enable the fullest 
use to be made of existing and potential resources.” The 
report deals with the pre-war position and the prospects 
for Scotland for the next fifty years, and does not shed 
any light on the pressing current problems of declining 
coal production. But these are lacune which can easily be 
filled in, and they do not detract from the value of the 
report as a solid, factual contribution towards the solution 
of the longer-term problem. 

The Scottish coalfield comprises a narrow belt, corre- 
sponding to Scotland’s industrial belt, stretching from 
the Fife coast to the Ayr coast. Before the last war, Scotland 
was responsible for 41 million tons out of Great Britain’s 
264 million tons of output. Production in the interwar 
period was maintained at a fairly stable level of around 
30 million tons, though the number of wage-earners declined 
from its 1920 peak of 147,322 men to 86,513 in 1939—as 
is shown in the following table : — 


t 














Tons of Coal | Tons of Coal | No. of Wage-earners 
Year raised in raised in | employed in 
Great Britain | Scotland | Scotland 
Es cava ere 6 264,435,028 41,335,132 about 135,000 
BOND héscbsene 229,532,081 31,523,941 147,323 
eS 243,881,824 31,658,700 96,649 
219,458,951 29,072,361 88,046 
208,733,140 t 28,804,389 82,358 
207,112,243 ’ 29,243,341 81,601 
220,726,298 31,332,648 83,062 
222,248,822 31,346,952 83,458 
228,448,356 31,987,177 86,630 
240,409,436 | 32,242,209 90,592 
227,015,308 30,279,500 | 90,002 
231,337,947 30,528,974 86,513 
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Production has fallen sharply during the present war. In 


1943 Output was no more than 24.7 million tons, with some 
83,000 wage-earners. But the Committee bases its recom- 
mendations on the assumption that the pre-war level of 
production can be restored and maintained and that the 
industry can continue to employ the present labour force. 
Though overall production was maintained in the inter- 
war period, the relative importance of the various distr-cts 
underwent a subistantial change. The Central Scottish 


‘coalfield, of which Lanarkshire is the principal area, was 


responsible for about 54 per cent of Scotland’s total output 
in 1920; by 1939, the proportion had dropped to 42 per 
cent. Indeed, Lanarkshire pits, which produced 24 million 
tons irs 1910, produced only 13 millions in 1939, and the 
Committee estimates that with the complete exhaustion 
of the western part of the coalfield in twenty years ume, 
Lanarkshire’s output will be down to 6 million tons a year 
by 1975. By contrast, output from the Fife and Clack- 
mannan, Ayr and Dumfries and the Lothians coalfields has 
been well maintained and in some cases increased during 
the interwar pericd. : ; 
The problem of dwindling reserves in the Lanarkshire 
district—still the largest single production area—is the 
central theme of Part I of the report. Scotland, as a whole, 
has ample coal resources amounting to nearly 8,000 million 
tons, but they are not in the Central coalfield. The 
solution favoured by the miners’ representatives was 
the extensive de-watering of the flocded tracts in the 
Lanarkshire coalfield, on the ground that the maintenance 
of coal production in this area was essential for the pros- 
perity of heavy industry. The majority decided that the 
position had in no way changed since the Comm’ssioner 
for the Special Areas concluded in 1936 that the overhead 
charges for installing a central’sed pumping system w-u d 
be excessive and would add approximately 2s. 6d. per ton 
to the cost of production. The miners’ concern for Lanark- 


shire is understandable, since it has always been the most 
difficult area from the point of view of unemployment. But 
artificial respiration is no solution, and the coal industry 
cannot afford to have any additional burdens imposed on 
its already excessive costs. 

It is therefore obvious that other means will have to 
be found to compensate for the loss of Lanarkshire pro- 
duction. The Committee puts forward a detailed scheme 
for increasing output from existing collieries outside 
Lanarkshire, which would eventually produce another 
7:million tons a year, and it recommends the sinking of 
three new large collieries, one in Fife, one in the Lothians 
and one in Ayrshire, which would take seven to nine 
years to reach full production, but which might be expected 
to yield some 2 million tons, On this basis, by 1975, the 


volume of extra production would amount to about 9 million 
tons a year. 
ie 


The Committee recognises that “the fullest use of 
existing and potential resources” can only be ensured 
through a systematic and co-ordinated development pro- 
gramme, which the present method of organisation is not 
likely to produce. Scotland provides as good an example 
as any area of the need for the co-ordination and reorgan- 
isation of the coal industry. As the table below shows, there 


pir ga 180 undertakings, most of which operate on a small 
scale : — 


Number of Companies 




















1939 | Producing | | 
Coalfield output | Producing! between | Producing 
a (in 1,000] at least 100,000 | less than 
tons) 1,000,000 | and 100,000 Total 
| tons per | 1,000,000 | tons per 
} annum tons per annum 
| | annum | 
Ayrshire and Dumfriesshire | 4,750] 1 | 3 | 145 19 
Fife and Clackmannan.... | 8,200 2 7 8 17 
Central (Lanarkshire, etc.) | 13,500 2 26 103 131 
Res ica vein «e 4,050 1 5 14 
Torar...... 30,500 6 44 | 131 181 





The report comments, 


the individualistic history and outlook of the industry has 
tended, in the past, to a certain amount of development on 
what might be termed a short-sighted policy, with some 
projects designed, as would be expected, to serve the ends 
of individual undertakings, and not always in the wider 
national interest. 
Recently, however, there has been a tendency to concentrate 
production in the hands of fewer companies. The Com- 
mittee welcomes this tendency towards unification, and 
suggests that the Coal Commission, as intended under the 
1938 Act, should renew its efforts to secure amalgamations. 
To assist the Commission and lend a Scottish bias to its 
proceedings, it proposes the setting up of a Scottish Coal 
Board. The Board would consist of three technical experts, 
with an outside chairman, and it would have general powers 
to direct mining activities, to approve and, where necessarv, 
initiate development plans, to recommend state financial 
assistance for the carrying out of development, to dversee’ the 
closing down of uneconomic undertakings, and to advise and 
co-ordinate housing and welfare arrangements. 

So far, so good, but more detail will have to be known 
about the proposal. The idea of a small, expert body to 
survey and plan technical development for the whole coal- 
field is excellent, though three might seem too smail a 
number to carry out this task effectively. But, what is more 
important, it is not clear whether the Board would be vested 
with sufficient authority to carry through an effective de- 
velopment programme, or what pressure it could apply to 
any mining undertaking which failed to conform to its 
recommendations. It is in this sense that the reservation of 
the miner members of the Committee needs to be con- 
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sidered ; in their submission, so long as the industry remains 
under private ownership, there can be no co-ord.nated or 
long-term planning. It is certa:nly true that merely to 
appoint an advisory Coal Board does not present a solution, 
and might in effect become no more than an appendage to 
the Ministry of Fuel’s existing machinery. 

The report does not indicate, except in the most general 
terms, how the proposed improvements and developments 
should be financed. The Board, it is stated, would have 
power to recommend Government assistance for certan 
plans, but there are no details of the extent of capital in- 
vestment likely to be required nor of the form which such 
ass.stance should take. Parliament wou.d almost certainly 
need to be assured that the investment was worth while 
before it committed the country to finance an extensive 
development programme, and, if, as seems inevitable, the 
scale of financial assistance were large, it wculd be entitled 
to insist on a substantial measure of control over the 
industry. : ; 

A major defect in the report is the very cursory attention 
it pays to the question of how to ra-se productivity in the 
industry, which is still the most pressing need. The Scottish 
coalfie.d, as it po'nts out, is fairly highly mechanised, and 
apart from Lanarkshire, productivity is above the national 
average. In 1938, 80 per cent of its output was cut, and 
58 per cent conveyed, mechan‘cally. Yet output in that year 
was only 23.3 cwts. per manshift of 7} hours, compared w:th 
21.26 cwts. per manshift of 8 hours in 1914, when only 23 
per cent of the coal was cut by machinery. This result, says 
the Committee, is disappointing, and ca‘ls for an investiga- 
tion. The further slight increase in mechanisat:on during the 
war (by 1943, 2 per cent more was cut and 4 per cent more 
conveyed by machinery) is even mcre disappo:ntng in terms 
of output per manshift, which averaged only 21.15 cwts. 
over the whole coalfield. Though the Committee admits the 
need for raising productiv:ty, it does not offer any concrete 
suggestions ; indeed, it still apparently relies on being able 
to mainta’n the labour force at its pre-war strength, though, 
v7 th an intens've and well-ordered application of machinery, 
especially in the conveyance of coal underground, this would 
not be necessary. On the basis of evidence from every coal 
area of the British Isles, it seems unrealistic to imagine that 
anyth’ng like the same number of miners w'll be available 
to the industry after the war, and the problem confronting 


Aviation 


LTHOUGH aviation insurance is the youngest mem- 
A ber of the insurance family, it is now over thirty years 
since the child was born. The first steps were naturally of 
a hesitant character, but a bolder ou:look gradually emerged 
until eventually protection was cffered against the full range 
of fly:ng risks. It is only during the past fifieen years, hcw- 
ever, that substantial development has taken piace. In 1929, 
several leading companies comb‘ned w:th certain L'oyd’s 
interests to establish the British Aviaticn Insurance Com- 
pany, a step which was followed in 1935 by the creation of 
the Aviation and General Insurance Company by a second 
group of offices. Besides these two special'st companies, 
business is also transacted by a number of Lloyd’s syndi- 
cates, the companies and syndicates together constitut ng 
the present “London market” for aviation insurance. This 
market is simlar in some respects to the corresponding 
market for marine insurance and handles cons derable over- 
seas business, espec’a'ly in providing rensurance against 
catastrophe hazards. The tota! dimens‘ons of present opera- 
tions cannot be gauged, because underwriters at Lloyd’s do 
not publish their figures, but as the prem'ums of the two 
spec alist companies had by 1943 reached the figure of only 
£382,000, it is apparent that the scale of transcctions is st'll 
quite small against the background of insurance as a whole. 

With the rap’d development of civil aviation that is confi- 
dent!y expected when the war is over, a wider insurance 
myarxet wll certainly be needed, and the lecture recently 
given to the Insurance Institute of London by Mr L. 
Murray-Stewart, the underwriter of the Aviation and 
General, was therefore opportune. The lecture covered -in 
some detail the various kinds of risk incidental to the opera- 
tion of aircraft, and has been extensively drawn upon in 
preparing the present article. The risks fall under four ma‘n 
headings: the third-party risk ; the risks of damage to the 
aircraft itself and its loss by fire and theft; personal acci- 
dent risks; and the various hazards associated with air 
cargoes. 
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Scotland, as every other coal district, will be to produce the 
same amount of coal with fewer men, and at lower cost. 

Both the natural trend of production and the deliberate 
policy envisaged in the report wil have the effect of driving 
the centre of coal production from west to east. This will 
have deep soc:al effects. It will certainly involve a con- 
siderable migration of the mining population, and it is 
essential that this should be on an ordered basis, and not 
allowed to leave a trail of derelict mining villages and decay- 
ing communities. The Committee, in accordance with its 
terms of reference, deals at great length with housing and 
social issues. The problem is twofold—to better the exist- 
ing conditions, which are described as “deplorable” in 
many parts of the coalfield, and to provide enough new 
houses to match the immigrat:on into developing areas. It 
is estimated that as many as 8,200 houses, 3,000 of which 
are in Lanarkshire alone, are overcrowded or otherwise unfit 
for habitation, while another 10,8co houses would have to 
be provided to enable workers to live nearer their work 
or to house the addit.onal workers required to raise output 
from existing collieries—making a totai of 19.000 houses to 
be built over .the next 50 years. In addition, 14,500 
new houses would have to be built as new sinkings 
develop. Housing improvements are very necessary, but 
the scale of the housing programme is contingent on the 
size of the labour force, and, as already indicated, the 
Committee seems to allow for a volume of manpower wh:ch 
may be excessive. 

In spite of these criticisms, the Scottish Coalfield Report, 
taken as a whole, is a thorough and conscienticus attempt to 
produce a policy for the efficient utilisation and develop- 
ment of Scotland’s coal resources. Its l‘mitations are not 
wholly of its own making. In the first place, the Scottish 
coal industry has to be considered in the light of the national 
policy for Scotland as a “ development” area. Secondly, and 
more important, most of the recommendat.ons involve 
national issues, which cannot be determ'ned at a regional 
level. It is valuable, indeed essential, to have regional surveys 
and reg’onal planning, but they are no substitute for a 
national policy, and any regional plans must be made to fit 
into the national framework. The Scott’sh report, even if it 
had dene nothing else, has served a useful purpose in 
emphasising the need for a national coal policy. The next 
steps now lie with the Ministry of Fuel. 


Insurance 


As regards the th’rd-party risk, a distinction must be 
drawn between I abilities to passengers and to other 
persons. The anachronism sti] pers.sis under Engish 
law that the owner of an aircraft is absolutely lable for 
personal injury or damage to property, a thes.s which origi- 
nates in all probability from the legal doctrne that the 
owner of land aiso owns the air above it, so that the air- 
craft operator necessarily commits a trespass. Some reief is 
provided for by Part III of the Air Nav gation Act of 1936, 
which, as an offset to compulsory insurance, l'mits the lia- 


bility to certain figures, varying with the lozded we'ght of: 


the aircraft—{10,000 in the case of machines weighing up 
to 5,000 lb, increasing up to £2<,000 for machines we'gh- 
ing Over 25,000 lb.—but these prov'sicns have not yet been 
brought into force. Aircraft operators on overseas routes 
must, of course, comp!y with the varying legis'ation in the 
countr.es they traverse. In 1933 an internat’onal convention 
was signed in Rome standardis‘ng indemnities on a bas’s 
similar to that of the Air Navigation Act, but the conven- 
tion has not yet been ratified, and Mr Murray-Stewart ex- 
presses the hope that before ratification a clause will be 
deleted which deprives the cperater of the benefit of limited 
liabil‘ty in the event of his m’sconduct or that of any of 
his servants. Undoubtedly an absolu:e I'mitat’on of liability 
would be valuable in facilitating the provision of full 
insurance at reasonab'e cost. 

_A much heavier risk is that of liability to passengers in 
view of the possibilities of catastrephe, especially where a‘r- 
craft are constructed to carry a large number of passengers. 
Unlike the position with other forms of: transport, an 
acc‘dent to an aircraft in mot’on is more than usually likely 
to tring death, or sericus*in‘ury, to all the passengers and 
crew. Liab'lity under Enel’sh law be'ng unlimited, operators 
have hitherto felt that the risk is a greater one than they 
can carry e‘her directly or throuch insurance and have 
sought to “e-ntract out” of it bv the insertion o° a clause 
in the conditions of carriage. For international travel, 
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liability is governed by the terms of the Warsaw Conven- 
tion of 192y, ratified by the United Kingdom in 1932 ; this 
Convention imposes a presumption of liability on the 
carrier, but limits the indemnity to 125,000 gold French 
francs for the death of or injury to each passenger, 250 gold 
French framcs per kilogram of registered luggage and 
goods, and 5,000 gold French francs for each passenger’s 
hand luggage. Insurers invariably rate the passenger hazard 
on the basis of the seating capacity of the aircraft, with a 
limit to the indemnity payable in respect of any one 
passenger. 

Under the heading of damage to the aircraft itself are 
embraced a number of distinct hazards all requiring 
different treatment. There is a fire hazard attaching while 
the aircraft is on the ground, with considerable con- 
flagration possibilities where several valuable machines 
are housed in one hangar. The risk of accidental 
damage while on the ground is greater than might be 
thought, because aircraft inadequately pegged down are 
easily torn from their moorings by even a slight wind. 
Theft risks have not hitherto been heavy on account of the 
obvious difficulties of disposal. The greatest hazards under 
this head'ng are, of course, those of accidental damage 
whilst in flight and “crashing,” and in order to keep the 
cost of insurance within bounds the operator is usually 
required to bear himself a proportion, varying between 2 per 
cent and 10 per cent of the insured value, of each loss. This 
also serves to give the operator a financial incentive for 
careful operation. 

The third group of risks comprises personal accident 
insurances, and in 1943 this accounted for no less than 
47 per cent of the total premiums of the two specialist 
aviation offices. The explanation of the substantial vo'ume 
of bus‘ness transacted lies in the practice already mentioned 
whereby air-line operators “contract out” of their liabili- 
ties to passengers, who therefore find it necessary to make 
their own provision against the hazards involved ; a further 
consideration is that ord'nary personal accident policies 
issued in this country by composite companies and under- 
writers at Lloyd’s at present exclude fly:ng hazards. Except 
where cover is required on recognised airlines the rating 
of personal accident risks isd fficult, because specific detais 
of the pilots, and of the machines in which flights will be 
taken, can rarely be given. Besides policies for passengers on 
an annual basis, “coupon” insurances for specific flights 
on recognised air lines are available, and special forms of 
cover are issued to pilots and aircrews. 

Finally, there is the hazard attaching to air cargoes, a 
hazard which, surprising'y perhaps, is less than that of 
conveyance by other means of transport; the reason lies 
in the avo'dance of handling during trans-shipment and 
in fewer opportunities for pilferage. Even before the out- 
break of war, air carriers were tending to monopolise on 
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certain routes the transport of gold bullion and were find- 
ing an increasing market for other urgent and valuable 
freights. There has been considerable discussion in insur- 
ance circles on the merits of extending to aviation the 
marine principle of general average, in circumstances where 
Cargo is jettisoned for the common safety ; general average 
is, however, a survival from times when the device of 
insurance was not available as a means of spreading risks, 
and it is felt that an extension of the principle to aviation 
would add considerably to the cost of handling claims 
with but little corresponding benefit. 

These are the risks. What form of organisation wi!l best 
meet them in the post-war period? One school of thought 
maintains that the aeroplane being the “ motor car of the 
air” insurance should be provided by the accident depart- 
ments of composite companies on similar lines to motor 
insurance. On the other hand, the international character 
of much of the traffic and the high loss potentialities— 
necessitating the sharing of risks among a number of in- 
surers—suggest affinities with the marine market; and 
conflagration hazards on the ground are matters with which 
re fire departments of the companies are best qualified to 

eal. 

A propsal is at present on foot whereby certain shipping 
protection and indemnity associations would form an 
organisation for insur:ng aviation liability and other risks 
on mutual principles. It seems questionable, however, 
whether aviation insurance, at least in its present stage of 
development, is a fit subject for mutual insurance. Insurance 
on a mutual basis has merit in certain classes of risk where 
the experience varies little from year to year; and a high 
degree of mutuality is almost inescapable in life assurance, 
where long-term contracts and unforeseeable changes in the 
trend of interest rates and mortality make it impossible 
accurately to determ'ne premium rates in advance. It does 
not appear suitable for aviation insurance, the characteristics 
of which are necessarily high catastrophe possibilities com- 
bined with low loss frequency, so that members of any 
mutual organisation would find themselves faced with 
greatly fluctuat:ng assessments and be unable to budget in 
advance for an important element in their costs of operation. 

For the most part, opinion in insurance circles favours 
the view that aviation insurance should develop indepen- 
dently of the older organisations, and it seems probable that 
after the war many of the large composite offices will estab- 
lish aviation departments. In so doing they would be able 
to draw upon the experience and organisation of the 
specia'ist companies in which they are shareholders, and 
these would also form media for the distribution of risks 
through reinsurance. Development on these Lines would 
have the advantage of lending to the market an element of 
stability which would be invaluable in a perfod of rapid 
expansion. 


Business Notes 


The Turn of the Year 


The money market’s annual ordeal by window-dressing 
passed off last week with its customary wartime bathos. It 
is probable that never before has the movement of funds over 
the turn of the year been so great as it was on this occasion, 
but the preparations made for the event proved so ample 
that the final session of the o!d year on Saturday morning 
provided little more excitement than a normal working 
day. The Bank return, which showed that by the previous 
Wednesday bankers’ balances had already been built up to 
the high figure of £260,673,000, foreshadowed some ant- 
climax to the progressive tightening of credit as the year 
drew to its close. On Saturday morning credit conditions 
were no worse than “patchy,” and though some market 
houses had to seek further official assistance by sales of 
bills to the Bank of England agent, some of the clearing 
banks were actually buying bills from the market. 

The scale of the official assistance to the market can best 
be appreciated by the fact that towards the end of the old 
year Messrs Seccombe, Marshal and Campion were actually 
taking February maturities from the market. These official 
agents normally take the shortest maturities the market 
has to offer, and by tradition show the greatest reluctance in 
taking bills having more than fifteen days to run. On this 
occasion the market’s supply of January maturities had been 


- exhausted, and those seeking official assistance were com- 


pelled to offer increasingly long maturities. In view of this, 
the market had anticipated that the authorities would repeat 
their manceuvre of a year ago, and operate in reverse, that 
is, resell in the market some of the longer-dated paper 
purchased in the old year. 

This, however, has as yet been unnecessary. The autho- 
rities, who now dictate to the discount market not merely 
how much they will tender in the aggregate for Treasury 
bills each week, but how those applications are distributed 
over the week, saw to it that a substantial quota of new 
bills was taken up on Tuesday, the first working day of the 
week. Applications for these particular bills were allotted 
to the market in full. In addition, the banks paid then for a 
large part of their £120 million of TDRs due from them this 
week. As some Australian money was also withdrawn from 
the market, at the beginning of the week in connection 
with the redemption of Queensland 34 per cent stock, the 
surplus of credit seemed to vanish without resort to the 
unusual device of official open market sales of bills. 


* * * 


Market Movements 


It is too early to say whether the New Year is to 
bring a revival in stock exchange bus‘ness and a rise in 
prices such as is usual in fairly settled times. The old year 








closed with a firm undertone in most sections and with 
British industrial equities a trifle higher on the month, 
but still appreciably below the August peak. The figures 
of The Actuaries’ Investment Index, given on page 30, 
show a net fall of 0.7 per cent from the peak and those of 
The Financial News, of which a chart appears on the same 
page, one of 3.3 per cent. The dates do not coincide, but 
the difference in showing is due almost entirely to the 
differences in composition. 

For the Actuaries’ figure, changes on the month are slight 
and those against the July peak in most cases not sub- 
stantial. The last half-yearly figure which shows a higher 
value index is December 1936, comparisons with which 
are included. The individual differences between the 
position now and that of eight years ago are substantial, 
but they owe something to changes in composition over 
the period. There are few improvements on the period, 
those in industrial equities being in electrical equipment, 
cotton, shipping, stores and catering and breweries. Of 
these, the first, and possibly the last two, reflects secular 
trends. Cotton and shipping have secured a wartime rise 
which will only persist if very intricate problems find a 
happy solution. * 

It is to be noted that the yield on all sections of fixed 
interest securities show marked changes. The general 
showing is that gilt-edged yields and those on preference 
shares have risen, some very substantially, but every class 
of debenture stock shows a reduced return. Comparison of 
price indices suggests that, while the preference share has 
gone out of favour, as having many of the disadvantages 
of ordinary shares without the compensation of participa- 
tion in rising profits, the margin between debentures and 
gilt-edged has been greatly narrowed. 


* * * 


Gas and‘Electricity Supply 


The gas and electricity position has now become very 
serious ; indeed, if the present overloading of electricity 
plant continues, the whole electricity supply system may 
collapse. The Ministry of Fuel, dr.awing attention to the 
critical situation, is warning consumers that unless they 
exercise strict economy between 8 and 1o in the morning 
—the danger period—electricity supply may be cut off 
altogether in some districts. This action has already been 
taken on two occasions, and it will be repeated if the cold 
weather continues and if the load at any time exceeds 
8,400,000 kilowatts, which is about breaking-point. Seventy 
per cent of electricity consumption is industrial, and, 
though domestic economy is essential, it seems that the 
bulk of thé saving will have to come from industry. The 
Ministry of Production is therefore suggesting to firms 
that they should stagger working hours, in order to flatten 
out the peaks in consumption. 


The gas position is also critical, but less so, since gas 
can be stored for brief periods, whereas electricity has to 
be generated for immediate consumption. With gas, it is a 
question of evening out daily rather than hourly con- 
sumption. In the London area, the Gas, Light and Coke 
Company is already reducing pressure and thus limiting 
the amount available for “space heating.” Consumption 
in the London area is now 181 million cubic feet a day, 
compared with 160 million cubic feet a year ago, but if full 
pressure were restored it would amount to 195 million 
cubic feet. In both industries the difficulties are due not 
to shortage of coal, for there are sufficient stocks available, 
but to the strain on plant and labour. Electricity 
plant is operating which would normally be scrapped, and 
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shortage of labour has prevented repair and maintenance 
work which would normally have been carried on in the 
slack summer months. The Gas Light and Coke Company 
has lost part of its storage capacity, and 10,000 of its peace- 
time labour force of 25,000 are in the Forces. 

This is the first really cold winter since 1941-42, and 
the Minister of Fuel has often boasted of his luck in the 
last two years. But it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the present weather is what might normally be expected 
in winter, and that to gamble on a third mild winter was 
tempting Providence..The chickens are returning to roost 
with a vengeance, It is obviously too late now to introduce 
fuel rationing, which might have obviated such a situation, 
and the Ministry will have to rely on appeals for economy, 
backed by the threat of cutting off supplies or reducing 
pressure if voluntary savings prove insufficient. What is 
important now is to avoid interference with vital war 
production and hardship on such Sections of the com- 
munity as sick people or mothers with young children. 


* * w 


Steel Merger Adoption 


It would be hard to find a greater contrast than that 
between the behaviour of the shareholders of Baldwins, 
on the one hand, and of Richard Thomas, on the other, 
at the meetings called to sanction the merger scheme. The 
former meeting lasted barely fifteen minutes. There was 
no opposition and no dissent even from preference share- 
holders. The latter lasted over three hours, despite the fact 
that it was apparent from the first that proxies received, 
and admitted as valid, were overwhelmingly in favour of 
adoption. It was very soon apparent that the bulk of those 
present either thought the terms too generous to Baldwins 
or wished for an adjournment of the meeting so that more 
time could be had for consideration. There was also a 
general demand for more facts. 


Mr. E. H. Lever, in the chair, ruled a proposal for 
adjournment, moved by Sir William Firth, out of order 
and refused to accept any amendment whatsoever of the 
scheme. He also said that the basis on which the two con- 
cerns were valued for fusion was far too complex for it to 
be possible to present it to the shareholders. This is the 
familiar fallacy that, because one cannot tell everything, it 
is better to tell nothing. It is sufficient to point out that, had 
Mr Lever been attempting to sell the shares in question 
on a prospectus, he would have been compelled by law 
to disclose a number of the facts asked for. The attitude 
of a large number of those shareholders who were present 
was that they had not appointed the present board and 
could not replace it. In these circumstances it was not to 
be expected that they would accept the word of the board 
that the fusion was in the best interests of the company, 
especially as it had been emphatically stated that the primary 
reason for the fusion was to encourage exvorts. If Richard 
Thomas shareholders were being asked to make a sacrifice 
in the national interest they ought at least to be given the 
fullest information possible and ample time to make sure 
that everybody had studied the scheme. 

The date was an awkward one, and the time allowed for 
consideration and consultation was, in terms of working 
days, under a fortnight. It is true that the law demands 
only seven days’ notice, but, on any consideration of reason- 
able behaviour, it is quite certain that the law ought to be 
changed, and recommendations to that effect have been laid 
before the Cohen Committee. It is apparent that, although 
the fusion was in this case desirable, there has been no 
adequate consideration of the terms, and the means by 
which the result was obtained were the reverse of what 
must be hoped for in other cases. Above all, the complete 
rejection of the demands for information is indefensible. 


* * * 
Voting Control 


_ The method of dealing with the Richard Thomas 
fusion is particularly unfortunate because it strikes a blow 
at the only means which exist of controlling company direc- 
tors. It is commonly said that this control is quite illusory 
and this will be true if, whenever an attempt is made to 
organise Opposition, the directors are allowed to prevent it. 
In this case proxies had been received in favour of the 
scheme representing rather over 7 million votes out of a 
possible total vote of 18 million. Of the seven million some 
three million represented 10,000 shareholders—about one- 
third of the total number—with holdings of £500, that is 
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1,500 shares, and under. That is, one-third of the share- 
holders, holding one-sixth of the capital, had voted in 
favour, as had holders of a further 22 per cent of the capital 
with larger individual holdings. 

There is nothing whatever in these figures to show that 
small holders were enthusiastically in favour of the scheme, 
or that, had an opportunity been given for the view of the 
opposition to be stated in detail, the scheme might not 
have been turned down. Experience suggests that a high 
proportion of shareholders are unduly trustful, ignorant or 
lazy. They either do nothing or “sign on the dotted line.” 
It is on the active, critical minority that the country has 
to rely for such measure of control of directors as is 
desirable. It is too often the fault of the directors themselves 
if the criticism is ill-informed and they ought not to be 
allowed to keep all relevant facts to themselves and so 
remove any possibility of the formation of reasoned 
opposition. 

In this particular case, the need for a considerate and in- 
formative attitude was all the greater in view of the fact 
that the board had been imposed on the shareholders, 
while, now that the fusion is accepted, some 37 per 
cent of the voting rights in the equity shares are in the 
hands of the Baldwins board. As Mr Lever said, that 
board cannot do harm to independent Richard Thomas 
shareholders without harming their own company. But one 
main point of the Richard Thomas dissidents is that they 
are doubtful about what opinion they should hold of either 
the past or the future performance of the Baldwins board. 
In the circumstances, it is not surprising that the opposition 
party, on being finally refused an adjournment, walked out 
of the hall leaving only some 10 to 12 per cent of the 
number originally present to carry the scheme on a show 
of hands. 


* * * 


Cotton Industry Deconcentration 


The cotton industry was one of the first, a year ago, 
to publish a post-war report, and now a committee of three 
representatives of running mills and three of closed mills, 
under Sir Raymond Streat’s chairmanship, has published 
a unanimous report on deconcentration. It recommends 
that all the spinning mills closed under the concentration 
scheme should be permitted to reopen on the same 
“appointed date,” and that the care and maintenance con- 
tribution which has been made by the nucleus mills should 
be continued for six months after the “appointed date.” 
This contribution should be extended for two further 
periods of three months each for any mill which has not 
reached 60 per cent of productive capacity, and, at the 
Cotton Board’s discretion, thereafter for another six months, 
at half rate. ; 

The closed mills have been maintained more or less in 
working order, and there is no shortage of raw cotton, so 
that the fixing of the date for restarting will depend en- 
tirely on the labour position. The Committee was under- 
standably opposed to any system of selective opening of 
mills, and the “appointed date” method will give the 
appearance, at any rate, of an unhandicapped start. The 
raising of the starting barrier, however, is unlikely to be 
the signal for a simultaneous reopening. Cotton operatives 
now in the Forces and munitions will not all be released 
at once, and to wait until all were available would be 
wasteful of the cotton industry’s scarcest factor. To get 
over the difficulty, the report proposes that operatives 
should be permitted to transfer from one mill to another, or 
from other industries, as soon as deconcentration begins, 
whatever the fate of the Essential Work Order. Any drop 
in output of nucleus mills, the Committee considers, would 
be quickly made good by the re-opened mills. The right 
of re-opened mills to a share of returning operatives is 
safeguarded by a recommendation to restrict nucleus mills 
from increasing their spindle activity by more than specified 
percentages for nine months after the appointed date. 

On the whole, the report strikes a fair balance between 
the claims of the closed mills and the obligations of the 
nucleus mills. The care and maintenance grant 1s to 
go on long enough to get the former on their feet, and the 
nucleus firms will to a certain extent mark time during that 
period. The main difficulty is how far the deconcentrated 
mills can attract a share of the labour force, and on this 
the report is weakest. If labour is in fact not obtained by 
the laissez-faire methods proposed, and no other means is 
sought by the spinning section as a whole to see that de- 
concentrated mills do get a new start, the scheme may be 
insufficient to preserve the principle of equity. 


21 
Cotton Machinery Requirements 


Another aspect of reconversion in the cotton industry 
is dealt with in a memorandum on post-war machinery 
requirements which contains statements on interviews this 
autumn between the Chairman of the Cotton Board and 
representatives of makers of spinning, winding and weaving 
machinery. It is extremely disappointing that the questions 
put by Sir Raymond Streat did not include one on the 
prospects of obtaining the modern types of machine on 
which the raising of production per man-hour and the 
future efficiency of the cotton industry depend. It came 
up only parenthetically in the discussions with the winding 
machine and loom makers, with disappointing results. Sir 
Raymond asked the textile machinery makers about priority 
for home orders, pace of supply, prices, and access to im- 
ported machinery. 

The spinning machinery makers gave the most en- 
couraging answers, but a certain defensiveness was apparent 
in those from the other sections. Perhaps their attitude 
is partly explained by the fact that so far they have received 
few orders. Because of their view that demand for auto- 
matic looms, for example, is likely to be small, the loom 
makers gave no hope of expanding their own plant to 
produce this improved type of loom. So far one winding 
machinery firm has arranged to produce American designed 
machinery. 

It seems unlikely that major difficulties will arise on the 
question of priority for home demand, and Sir Raymond 
Streat suggested that the Board of Trade should keep 
some balance between home sales and licences for export. 
The manufacturers appear to have satisfied Sir Raymond 
that prices would be fair, and that imports would be 
admitted without undue remonstrance from home pro- 
ducers. Manufacturers would be assisted by the early 
booking of orders, and this is being urged on the cotton 
industry. Pace of supply will depend on the allocation of 
iron and steel, which has already been slightly increased, 
and on increased labour. The shortage of foundry workers 
is being examined by the President of the Board of Trade, 
and a simplification of machinery licensing procedure has 
also been promised, and wil] shortly be announced. 
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Lancashire Cotton Corporation 


The doubts expressed about the prelim‘nary statement 
of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation on page 874 of The 
Economist of last week are shown to be fully justified by the 
full accounts for the year to October 31st. Profits, after tax, 
are given as £495,000, against £659,000, but this time divi- 
dends are paid net instead of gross and the actual fall in 
profits is some £60,000. The same’ allocations are made as 
for 1942-43, including £225,000 to depreciation reserve and 
£100,000 to general reserve, except that deferred repairs 
receives nil against £100,000. An ordinary dividend of 74 
per cent is paid for the sixth year running ; prior to 1938-39, 
no payments had been made on ordinary stock. Earned for 
ordinary works out at 11.5, against 10.3 per cent, after 
treating deferred repairs as an expense. The balance sheet 
shows stock over £1,000,00 higher, investments over 
£600,000 lower, and net liquid assets up by nearly £300,000. 

The fall in the Corporation’s trading profit is apparently 
due to a smaller turnover caused by the continuing with- 
drawal of labour from the mills, but the chairman, Sir 
John Grey, is able to announce that the programme of 
modernisation of machinery, started shortly before the war 
and halted because of it, may shortly be resumed. 

Sir John Grey treads the well-beaten path of defending 
the Lancashire cotton trade’s efficiency, while pleading for 
“the fullest assistance in the difficult problem of restarting 
and restaffing its factories” and claiming that reasonable 
confidence is necessary over future prospects, especially as 
regards international trade, before the industry should 
commit itself to a large outlay on new machinery. Failure 
to utilise technical improvements is blamed on lack of funds 
and the inter-war depression in the industry is ascribed as 
mainly due to “ world economic factors outside its control.” 
Finally, unfavourable comparisons drawn from the Platt 
report are said to be unfair owing to the different type of 
market catered for. The most depressing aspect of this 
type of self-defence is the complete failure to realise that 
the cotton industry can only save itself primarily by its own 
exertions. It is true enough, as Sir John says, that since the 
war the price of machinery has risen considerably—but s> 
have labour costs—and that the industry deserves sym- 
pathetic help in tackling its reconversion problems. But 
unless manufacturers show much greater willingness to 
learn, with appropriate modifications, from American 
methods, to devote all available resources to an extensive 
programme of modernising machinery, and to achieve 
effective co-operation in rationalising units of production, 
they cannot expect prosperity, or at least sympathetic help 
toward securing prosperity, in the future. 


. oe . 


New Silver Price 


The London silver market began last Tuesday to quote 
bar silver in pence per ounce troy .999 fine instead of in 
pence per ounce standard, that is, per ounce troy .925 fine, 
Otherwise the rules of. the market remain unchanged. In 
particular, bars of quality .996, .997, .998 and .999 fineness 
continue to be good delivery. The main reason for the 
change in the method of quotation is that of accounting 
convenience. The previous method of quoting silver .925 
fine was a relic of the former standard fineness of British 
silver co‘nage, namely, eleven-twelfths or 925/1,000; this 
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disappeared with the passing of the Coinage Act of 1920, 
by which the fineness was reduced to §00/1,000. It had 
thus become an anachronism, and, more serious, an incon- 
venient anachronism because other important silver markets 
normally quote silver of .999 fineness. That is the practice 
of the New York market. 

There was a body of opinion in London which favoured 
quoting the sterling silver price for fine metal, but the view 
of those who wished to follow the New York practice of 
quoting silver .999 fine prevailed. An added argument in 
favour of the course actually chosen is that the bulk of the 
silver dealt with on the London market is in the form of 
bars .999 fine. There are very few refineries in the world 
to-day that fail to attain this high standard of fineness. 

The change in the method of quotation which took 
effect last Tuesday meant an apparent rise from 234d. to 
254d. in the sterling price. The exact equivalent of the 
previous quotation of 233d. for .925 silver in terms of 
silver .999 fine would be 25.38d. per ounce troy. In effect, 
therefore, the rounding off of this quotation to 254d. in- 
volved a rise of nearly 4d. in the sterling price. This 
modernisation of the bullion market’s method of quoting 
silver will probably be followed by other minor amend- 
ments and improvements of the rules, all of them designed 
to help London regain its primary position among the 
world’s bullion markets after the war. 


x * * 


Anglo-Egyptian Finances 


A commercial and financial agreement between the 
British and Egyptian Governments was signed in Cairo 
this week, The agreement followed the li-ting of the 
Middle East Supply Centre control over all imports into 
Egypt except for a specified list of bulky or scarce com- 
modities. For these commod_ties, over which MESC control 
remains, the programme is to raise imports into Egypt by 
about 50 per cent. For the rest, import licences wi'l hence- 
forth be granted by the Egyptian Government, though the 
quantities and types of goods imported must, to a large 
extent, be determined by the allocation of tonnage by 
the Anglo-American Shipping Board. 

The prospective increase in imports raises the problem 
of finance, and in particular that of providing the dollars 
and other hard currencies needed to pay for imports from 
the countries concerned. Egypt has s:nce the beginning of 
the war adhered faithfully to the sterling area dollar poo! 
agreement. She has therefore sold her dollar income to 
the British Government, which in return has made avail- 
able the dollars and other hard currencies required by 
Egypt. That arrangement worked satisfactorily 2s long as 
Egypt’s demand for hard currencies was in effect deter- 
mined by MESC. Now that this control has been aban- 
doned other arrangements have had to be made. Egypt 
has been offered a hard currency quota of $40 mi'llion for 
1945. This is intended to cover gross requirements, in- 
cluding those for goods still imported under MESC control. 
As in the past, Egypt’s dollar income will continue to be 
sold to the British Government. 


* * * 


Film Quotas 


The war prevented the British film industry from pro- 
ducing enough films to meet the quotas laid down in 1938, 
and they were reduced in 1941 for the years 1942 to 1944. 
The renters’ quota was 20 per cent for long films and 15 
per cent for short films. For exhibitors they were 15 and 
12} per cent respectively. Under present conditions of 
stud‘o and manpower shortage, it is impossible for the film 
industry to produce enough films to enable the quotas to 
be restored this year. An Order has been made, however, 
to raise the quotas in 1946 for renters to 25 and 22} per 
cent, and for exhibitors to 20 and 174 per cent. Another 
Order brings into line with currens costs the labour costs 
test for the quota. 


British producers have always done well with the docu- 
mentary type of film, and the Government has helped to 
encourage it during the war, through the Crown Film 
Unit However, the long feature film must be the basis of 
the industry—at any rate, while cinema programmes con- 
tinue to be built as they are, and while the present rela- 
tion between the long and short film quotas is preserved. 
There can be no more doubt that the qua'ity of British 
feature films is improving and that they are steadily gaining 
in popularity. The phrase “It’s a British film ” has lost the 
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tone of disparagement it used to have. D’sappointment was 
expressed by many of the speakers in a recent debate in the 
House of Commons that the quotas for 1945 have not been 
raised. But to do so would be pointless ir it is physicaliy 
impossible to produce fisms in the numbers required to 
fulfil the quota. In any case, gocd films depend neither on 
quotas nor on a cost test. What counts is the exce'lence of 
script, production, acting and techn:que. A mere add_tion 
ito the number of films made would not add to the in- 
dustry’s prosperity or make it more “ export-worthy.” 


* * * 


One Miners’ Union 


The National Union of M'neworkers, which formally 
came into existence on January Ist, begins its career at 
one of the most critical periods in the history of the mining 
industry. The miners have lost a great deal of pub.ic gcod- 
will in the past few years; the new Union provides them 
with an opportunity to retrieve it. With a centralised and 
adequately equipped organisation, it should be in a posi- 
tion to exercise a greater authority over its membership 
than the old, loose Federation of district. associaticns, and 
to put forward a unified industrial policy. It is s gnificant 
that one of its first activities is to be the presentation to 
the Government of the case for national:sation. 

The union will have a full-time paid president, e'ected 
by ballot, and a secretary, and a National Executive, repre- 
senting the districts, which have now become Area 
Councils. The Area Councils will contirue to deal with 
purely local negotiations. but responsibility for industrial 
matters as a whole will rest with the national union. The 
extent to which the union can be really effective in practice 
will depend very largely on the willingness of the d-str cts 
to s'nk local differences and sacrifice their local autonomy. 
The size of the ba.lot vote in favour of the Naticna!: Un’on 
in October suggests that the majority of the m ners reccg- 
nise the logical mecessity for consolidation and re- 
organisation. 


* * * 


GEC Dealings Ban 


It is a fitting conclusion to a year, dur'ng the whole of 
which the position in the “grey” market has been almost 
continuously before the public, that the New Issues Sub- 
Committee should have refused to permit dealings in the 
two million new “C” preference shares of £1 of the 
General Ei‘ectric Company. It is understood that perm‘ssion 
for an issue to shareholders was refused on the sround 
that it would be tantamount to a public issue and that a 
free and active market in the shares wcu!d result. The 
company appears to have been “directed” to carry out 
the operation through Messrs Morgan Grenfell & Co. and 
it was the brokers of that house, not the brokers of the 
company, who handled the business. Some five days after 
the contract for the piacing was s gned, the Treasury gave 
permission to deal in the whole issue. Under the contract 
the shares had been placed with 15 financial inst’tuticns 
and their associates except for 150.000 shares placed wi.h 
three jobbing firms to enable them to open the market. 

The New Issues Sub-Committee, be’ng assured that sub- 
stantial sales were in contemplation, held that a false 
market would be-established in that a large premium would 
result which would go to the original allo‘tecs and not to 
the company or the shareholders, as would have been the 
case under any normal methcd of issue. This dec'sicn has 
the warmest suppcrt in almost every ouarter in the City, but 
it was felt possible that, on appeal, the full Committee for 
General Purposes might reverse the dec sicn, nct because 
they disagreed with it, but becauce it is in effect, if not in 
intention, a vote of censure on the Treasury. 

Far from thus bowing to any dictates of high policy 
the Comm‘ttee, it is felt, rightly and courageously, 
took the I'ne that a matter of principle is involved and 
were of one mind in confirming the Sub-Committee’s ban. 
There will be scant sympathy wth the fin-ncial hous*s 
which are left to hold the bulk of the issue and it should 
not be impossible to find means of relieving the jobbers 
concerned of a part at least of the burden which has fallen 
upon them. It remains 1. be seen what wl be the reaction 
of the authorities to the new positicn created. not by any 
deviation from practice on the oart of the S*cck Exchanve, 
but by their own refusal to distinguish between the r-ght 
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to refuse permission to raise new capital and the need 
to prescribe detailed methods of rais:ng it. If the Treasury 
can produce reasons for a policy which seems to those with 
expert knowledge of the subject completely purposeless, 
no doubt a means wil] be found to escape from the impasse. 


* * * 


Turner and Newall 


The gross profits of the Turner and Newall group for 
the year ended September 30, 1944, are down by £200,000 
to approximately £24 milEon, but lower taxation require- 
ments enable net profits, at £546,000, to be, roughly, main- 
tained. The ordinary dividend is unaltered at 12} per cent 


and the customary allocation of £100,coo is made to general 
reserve. 


The group’s smaller trading profit is stated by the cha‘r- 
man, Mr Shepherd, to be due to rising costs, between which 
and increased selling prices “there is always a significant 
time lag.” But Turner and Newall is not one of those 
companies for which the inevitable fall-cff in wartime 
contracts will mean any reducticn of turnover. On the con- 
trary, the opportunity is welcomed to divert some part of 
product:on to the export trade, which accounted pre-war 
for one-third of the total production of the group’s Brit’sh 
factories. The group will also supply materials for the 
Government’s temporary housing scheme, and the pacent 
company has plans for capital expenditure amcunting to 
£14 million in the first two post-war years, to be financed 
out of existing resources. 


There can be much less quarrel with h’s plea to the 
Government to declare and operate a consistent po.itical and 
econom'c po'icy with’n whose framework private concerns 
can freely operate. Such optimism is encouraging. It leads 
Mr Shepherd to po‘nt to the successful expansion of the 
asbestos industry as a striking vindicaticn of private enter- 


(Continued on page 26) 


REPUBLIC OF CHILE. 


Service of the External Debt relating to the year 1944 
(Law No. 5580, 31st January, 1935) 

The Caja Autonoma de Amortizacion de la Deuda Putlica 
de la Reputlica de Chile, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 6 of the Regulations of Law No. 5580 of 3lst 
January, 1935, approved by Supreme Decree No. 3837 
of 24th October, 1938, declares that in the year 1944 it 
has received the following revenues :— US. $ 

Profits of the Chilean Nitrate & Iodine 
Sales Corporation : nal 
Income tax of the Fourth Category and 
additional tax on the Copper Com- 
panies ... on in _ me 
Quota of the duties on petroleum for the 
Nitrate Industry (Article 7 of Law No. 
6155 of 6th January, 1938)... 
Quota of the duties on petroleum for 
the Copper Companies (Article 7 of 
Law No. 6155 of 6th January, 1938) 


1,729,015.84 
4,712,672.16 
60,289.54 


__ 122,781.10 


Total  6,624,758.64 


Fifty per cent of this revenue, or the sum of U‘S. 
$3,312,379.32, will be applied to the payment of interest 
at the rate of U.S. $1.126 per hundred dollars nominal 
capital, U.S. $0.2646i per hundred Swiss Francs nominal 
capital and £1 2s.6.24d per hundred pounds nominal 
capital. 

By reason of the suspension of exchange operations in 
most of the foreign markets on account of the war, it has 
been impossible this year to make the conversions necessary 
to provide in Swiss francs the sums required for the service 
of the bonds denominated in that currency. The Caja 
has accordingly been obliged to state in U.S. Dollars the 
rate of interest to be paid to the holders of these bonds 
and to maintain in that currency the funds required to cover 
such interest payments. 

Out of the remaining 50% of the revenue received, bonds 
have been redeemed to the nominal amount of U.S. 
$5,702,500 and £1,400 and have been withdrawn from 
circulation. 

After making the above-mentioned redemptions, the 
balances of bonds of the External Debt are as follows :— 

£27,741,071 
U.S. $157,034,000 
Sw. Fes. 108,662,500 


SANTIAGO, CHILE. 27th December, 1944. 
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COMPANY 


MEETINGS 


RICHARD THOMAS AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SCHEME APPROVED 
MR E. H. LEVER’S SPEECH 


A special meeting of the stockholders 
of Richard Thomas and Company, Limited, 
was held in London, on the 29th ulumo, 
to consider ihe proposed merger with 
Baldwins, Limited, Mr E. H. Lever, the 
chairman, presiding. : 

The chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: So far as the principle of 
the merger is concerned the great weight 
of opinion and comment has been wholly 
favourable. A few people have criticised 
the merger on the ground that as Richard 
Thomas already owns one of the two strip 
mills in this country, the only one which 
manufactures tinplates, it would have 
been better for the company to have 
allowed the initiative in the matter of 
further modernisation to be taken by its 
competitors. Your directors do not share 
that view. Apart from the fact that a 
leading position in any industry carries 
with it the responsibilities of leadership 
and that the prosperity of Richard Thomas 
is bound up with the prosperity of the 
steel industry as a whole, the position of 
your company has a certain vulnerability 
which cannot be ignored. 


NEED FOR COLLABORATION 


The general economic position of this 
country and the difficulty of estimating 
future demand, together with the fact that 
as a mass production unit a strip mill must 
be kept fully emp'oyed, render it, in our 
view, very unwise to contemplate the 
erection of more than one new continuous 
strip mill for some time to come, and it 
is almost imperative, therefore, that those 
engaged in the tinplate and sheet industries 
shou'd collaborate both technically and 
financially in its erection. 

The proposed fusion in no way changes 
the friendly relationship between your 
company and the other firms in the tin- 
plate and sheet.trades or the pans tor 
collaboration with them to which I re- 
ferred at the iast annual meeting, nor is 
it likely to involve any greater financial 
liability than would have existed in any 
case. Those critics who allege the con- 
trary ignore the fact that one of the under- 
takings given by Baldwins is that its cash 
resources wil! be used to participate in 
approved schemes of deve’opment. 

The next category of criticism is to the 
effect that it was not necessary for Richard 
Thomas to take over certain old-type works 
of Baldwins and that these would be a 
burden upon the combined undertaking. 
Critics who take this view seem to forget 
that as the scheme is in essence an ama!- 
gamation, it was necessary that Baldwins 
should cease to be a manufacturing com- 
pany and it was not possible, therefore, to 
select some assets and to reject others. 
The old-type plants that the critics have 
in mind form only a small proportion of 
the total assets acquired, and the fact that 
the profit-earning capacity of these old- 
type plants is lke'y to be limited in 
duration, and that their capital value is 
of a wasting character, was taken into 
account when the terms of the merger 
were decided. 

Another feature of the proposals which 
has rece’ ved some criticism is that, as a 
resu't of them, a 'arge block of shares will 
be under sing'’e control. Those who 
advance this criticism would do well to 
remember that Baldwins, Limited, are 
accepting the whole of the consideration 
for their assets in the form of ordinary 
shares, and their interest in Richard 


Thomas is, therefore, identical with that 
of anv other shareholder ; Baldwins cannot 
exercise their votes in any way dewrimental 
to shareholders as a whole without them- 


2s PS. . 


selves suffering in like measure, and the 
ultimate ownership of the Richard Thomas 
shares a'lotted to Baldwins rests with the 
shareho'ders and not with the directors of 
the latter company. 


* REAL" EARNING POWER 


So far as the terms of the merger them- 
selves are concerned, some shareholders 
have asked for more detailed particulars 
as to the basis adopted and as to their 
valuation placed on each category of assets 
taken over ; some critics have gone further 
and have affirmed that the number of 
Richard Thomas shares allotted is too 
high. 

It must be apparent that, in view of 
the complex conditions prevailing as a 
consequence of the war, the determination 
of the value of the assets taken over could 
only to a very limited extent be dealt with 
on an accounting or mathematical basis. As 
the purchase price was be.ng saushed so.eiy 
in ordinary shares, the major consideration 
was the relative real earning power of the 
companies, both present and prospective, 
and in this determination of earning power 
several abnormal factors had to be taken 
into account. Among those factors are the 
effect on profits of the war-time Govern- 
ment financial arrangements in the irdn 
and steel trade, as to which there is 
obviously a great deal of misconception, 
the probable effect of the termination of 
these arrangements, the distinction between 
assets whose earning power was likely to 
be only temporary, and those whose earn- 
ing power was likely to be permanent, the 
probable post-war demand of the various 
categories of products, the re'ative effect 
of further modernisation on the profits of 
the two companies, the relative dependence 
of each company upon a revival of the 
export trade, and the probable future price- 
fixing policy. 

Some questions have been asked con- 
cerning the proposed new short-term loan. 
The terms of this loan are governed by 
conditions laid down by the Treasury, one 
of which is that the loan must be privately 
placed. The precise terms as to interest 
and redemption haye not yet been fixed. 


QUOTAS 


The effect of the merger upon quotas 
in the tinp!ate and sheet trades has been 
called into question. The answer is that 
in the tinplate trade the pooling arrange- 
ments were entirely suspended in Vecem- 
ber, 1941, when works were closed or 
requisitioned under the concentration of 
industries scheme of the Board of Trade. 
In the sheet trade the revised quota arising 
from the erection of Ebbw Va‘e has never 
been fixed, and so far as they concern 
us the pooling arrangements are in 
suspense by agreement. 

In the case of both industries it is 
clearly understood that quota arrange- 
ments, if any, must be discussed de novo 
after the war, and clearly no voluntary 
schemes can be established, with which 
your company does not agree. 


CHANGES IN BOARD 


_Except for the appointment of the four 
directors named in the circular, the ques- 
tion of the future constitution of the board 
is out of order at this meeting. Until the 
formal termination of control in July next, 
the appointment of directors will still be 
in the hands of the control committee. 
If the proposa’s are approved, the board 
will come before you for election in the 
ordinary way at the next annual general 
meeting after control has ended. 

Before formally moving the first resolu- 
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tion I should like to sum up the position 
as I see it. For important reasons which 
have been explained, your directors have 


négotiated the proposals which are now | 


before you. 

Conditions are such that it is impossib} 
to suppty shareholders with enough ip- 
formation to form more than a very 
general opinion as to the actual] terms of 
the merger, but your directors’ view, sup- 
ported by others competent to judge, is 
that the terms are fair to both parties. 

The scheme is delicately balanced ang 
cannot be varied in any particular withoy 
destroying the whole. I am, moreover, 
advised that no amendments can te 
accepted. 

In this connection it is, I think, proper 
that you should know that we have received 
11,000 valid proxies aggregating approxi- 
mately 7,450,000 votes, of which 7,109,000 
are in favour of the resolutions, and of 
these approximately 3.000.000 are in respect 
of nearly 10,000 holdings each of {£500 
nominal value or under. The scrutiny of 
the proxies has been entirely in the hands 
of the auditors of the company, and it has 
been arranged that they shall equally be 
scrutineers at this meeting. 

Sir William Firth and others opposed the 
merger and urged adiournment. On the 


.chairman’s declining to adjourn the meet- 


ing on the ground that there was not 
sufficient reason, they left the meeting and 
the resolutions were then carried. 





CHAIRMAN'S ATTITUDE TO ADJOURNMENT 

The chairman, in response to a request 
from the Press as to why he declined to 
adjourn the meeting, subsequently made 
the fol'owing statement: 

I declined to adjourn the extraordinary 
general meeting because the reasons given 
for the request were inconsistent with the 
general attitude of Sir William Firth and 
his supporters. The arguments advanced 
for the adiournment were that more time 
was needed to examine the terms, whereas 
it was the whole principle of the merger 
that was being cal’ed in question. 

Why should it be necessary to have more 
time to examine the terms of a proposal 
which, in the opinion of its opponents, was 
essentially unsound? At the meeting, in 
speech after speech that dealt mainly with 
personal issues, it was the princip'’e that 
was the chief target of criticism, but there 
had been amole time for such criticism to 
be voiced. The announcement of the pro- 
posal itself was made on November 16th, 
but it was not until December 12th that 
Sir William Firth wrote to me asking for 
an interview, not on the matter of principle, 
which he ful'y conceded in that letter, but 
on matters of detail. 


A FUTILE SUGGESTION 

The position, therefore, was that Sir 
William Firth was in favour of the principle 
three weeks after the first announcement 
and a fortnight before the meeting. To 
have adjourned the mecting to allow of 
further examination of terms that could not 
be further elaborated would, therefore, in 
my opinion, have been futile and I regarded 
the request as disingenuous. Sir William 
Firth complained that his supporters had 
not had rime to consider their position, but 
if that was so, it was due to his fai'ure to 
give them a clear lead right at the com- 
mencement. Out of some 30,000 share- 
holders only about 250 people were present 
at the meeting, and it was clear that of 
these a majority was sympathetic to Sir 
William Firth. 

I had 11,000 proxies (representing 
7;100.000 votes), of which 10,000 were in 
respect of holdings of £500 each or under, 
and I was convinced that these sufficiently 
represented the views of the absent share- 
ho!ders who were not swayed by emotion. 
I regarded myse'f as custodian of the 
interests of shareholders as a whole, and, 
for the reasons a'ready given and supported 
as I was by that overwhelming vote of 
confidence, I declined to consent to an 
adjournment. 
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CARRERAS, LIMITED 
LARGER OUTPUT AND SALES 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
Carreras, Limited, was held, on the 29th 
ultimo, in London. 


Sir Edward Baron (chairman and manag- 
ing director) said that during the year the 
hazards and dangers of war had once 
more imposed themselves upon London. 
Throughout that difficult phase their staff 
and workpeople had again rendered splendid 
service. The directors had had great pleasure 
in repeating the bonus paid last year of 
six weeks’ wages, plus additional gifts for 
long service. 


As regards the result achieved during 
the year under review, the decline of 
£776,000 in the gross trading profit was 
in no way due to loss of sales or turnover. 
On the contrary, their output and sales were 
in excess of the previous year, largely on 
account of the greatly increased supplies 
needed by H. M. Forces for issue as rations 
and for sale through the N.A.A.F.I. can- 
teens, etc. Red Cross parcels for prisoners 
of war and individual parcels to members 
of the Forces also made increasing demands 
upon their resources and, if the home trade 
was in consequence temporarily restricted, 
he thought shareholders would endorse the 
view that it was right and proper that the 
interests of those who were serving and 
fighting under such exacting conditions in 
all parts of the world should ‘come first. 


INCREASED COST OF QUALITY LEAF 


The main reason for the reduction in 
profit was the considerably increased cost 
of leaf tobacco and, as the prices of leaf 
were regulated by the United States Govern- 
ment, the advancement was quite outside 
their control. In view of the importance 
they placed on the use of the highest quality 
leaf, he was pleased to be able to report 
that they expected in due course to receive 
shipments of a fine range of high quality 
leaf of this year’s crop, and, while the cost 
was likely to be slightly higher than pre- 
viously, they did not anticipate that their 
leaf costs during 1945 would increase to the 
same extent as prevailed in the year under 
review compared with 1943. To a lesser 
extent there had been increased costs of 
other materials, as well as carriage, trans- 
port, manufacturing wages and miscel- 
laneous items. Under present conditions 
one could not foresee an appreciable reduc- 
tion in any one of those items. 


Allowing for taxation and after deducting 
depreciation, directors’ fees and superannua- 
uon contributions, there was a net profit 
of £845,988 as compared with £792,279 in 
the previous year. That, he thought, was 
a highly satisfactory achievement. 


A CONSERVATIVE POLICY 


Che directors had decided to continue to 
pursue a conservative policy as being the 
wisest and most prudent course. It was, 
therefore, again proposed to pay a final 
dividend of 174 per cent. on all classes of 
Ordinary shares, making 30 per cent. for 
the year, and to allocate £100,000 to pro- 
vision for contingencies, bringing that up 
to £400,000. No further special allocations 
were deemed necessary this year, and the 
amount carried forward would therefore be 
mereased from £326,725 to £458,278. 


_It would be unwise in these uncertain 
umes to give any forecast of the future. He 
could only say that their well-known brands 
were in greater public demand than ever 
~ —— Prestige had never stood higher. 
Ong as they could maintain their pro- 
re and improve upon it when more 
ur was made available to them, they had 
bef in the future, He trusted that 
oe they met again, they would have 
P bein et ” and that - ane eee 
action in every phase of life 

would be restored to them. 


The report was adopted. 


BRAZILIAN WARRANT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DISCRIMINATORY TAXATION 


The annual general meeting of this 
company was held in London, on the 
29th ultimo, Mr Arthur Wiaitworth, the 
chairman presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: The apparent decline 
in profits is attributable to a special cause 
which in the opinion of the directors 
justifies them in repeating the dividend 
of a year ago. The business of the com- 
pany for the year under review and of its 
subsidiaries was, generally speaking, 
thoroughly satisfactory, and those condi- 
tions have on the whole subsisted during 
the current year. A marked change has, 
however, come over the coffee operations of 
your subsidiary, E. Johnston and Company, 
Limited, whose merchant activities in 
coffee have been considerably curtailed due 
to the ceiling prices fixed by the USA, 
which have had the inevitable but gradual 
effect of encouraging producers to increase 
their prices so that the margins available 
for the merchant have been eliminated. 

The Brazilian authorities have to some 
extent met this position by allowing a bonus 
of Io per cent to producers on sales of 
the 1944-45 crop, which is given in the 
form of a certificate which can be converted 
into cash by the shipper on export of the 
coffee to which the certificate relates. The 
National Coffee Department are also re- 
leasing coffee to meet the quota allotments 
of merchants exporting to the USA. 


COFFEE PRICES 


The damage done to the coffee crops by 
frost and drought in 1942 and 1943 has 
been accentuated this year by an almost 
unprecedented drought which has lasted for 
six months and over, and the results on 
the production of .coffee in the States of 
Sag Paulo, Rio and Parana are estimated 
to amount to a reduction of as much as 
44 million bags on the average production 
of the three previous crop years, with a 
further reduction of one million bags on 
the 1945-46 crop. Prices of coffee are 
therefore likely to remain high, and high 
prices are indeed necessary both for pro- 
ducers and merchants to compensate them 
for the increased expenses of production 
and for the increased cost of living. Our 
most recent advices received at the end 
of November show that the cost of living 
continues to rise, the Chamber of Com- 
merce index being 206 compared with 179 
in November, 1943, and 100 at the out- 
break of the war. We are compelled to 
meet this position in the remuneration paid 
to our large staff. I confess to a feeling 
of great satisfaction that the profits earned 
seem to be as resilient as they are to these 
unavoidable charges, particularly when 
superimposed upon them is the ordinary 
Brazilian income-tax of 8 per cent. on 
profits, a supplementary income-tax of 
8 per cent. in 1943, now increased to Io 
per cent. on profits credited to residents 
abroad, with an additional 5 per cent. paid 
when those profits are remitted. 

While the Brazilian Government are 
giving expression to a keen desire for 
foreign capital and for British capital to 
assist them in developing their vast re- 
sources, it would indeed be an encourage- 
ment if these discriminatory taxes on the 
rewards of such capital were eliminated 
so that taxation of profits, whether earned 
from Brazilian or foreign capital, were put 
on a uniform basis. 

We hear a great deal in these days of 
Anglo-American and _ Anglo - Brazilian 
friendship, but friendship taxed in these 
ways is apt to wear thin. So one-sided 
is this taxation that I would suggest to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
need not fear serious international com- 
plications if he applied the old proverb, 
“What is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander.” 

The report was adopted. 


CHARTERHOUSE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


DEVELOPMENT COMPANY’S 
POSITION AND OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of the 
Charterhouse Investment Trust, Limited, 
was held, on the 28th ultimo, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Capt. H. Nutcombe Hume, M.C., vice- 
chairman and managing director, presided. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement, which was circulated 
with the report: — 

The directors are glad to be able to lay 
before stockholders improved trading results 
for the year just ended. 

_The increased dividend is rendered pos- 
sible by the more profitable operations of 
the Charterhouse Finance Corporation, 
Limited, which has been able to make a 
more generous contribution to the trust’s 
profits this year, despite the fact that the 
control of capital transactions has tended 
to become more, rather than less, severe as 
the war moves to its close. Ordinary stock- 
holders will appreciate that the rate of divi- 
dend on their holdings is likely to be closely 
conditioned by the extent of the profitable 
business which our finance company is 
allowed to undertake. 


FUTURE DEMAND FOR CAPITAL 


It seems reasonable to suppose that there 
will be considerable demand in the not 
distant future for capital for the re-equip- 
ment and development of industry, for the 
re-establishment of the country’s expert 
trade and to preserve a sound standard of 
life for the people of this country. Equally 
so, it is reasonable and indeed necessary to 
have some orderly regulation of capital 
issues in such conditions. Apart from the 
Government Departments it may safely be 
left to such influential institutions as the 
Bank of England and the London Stock 
Exchange to see to it that order is main- 
tained and abuses arising from uncontrolled 
flotations will be eliminated, or at least kept 
at a minimum. Your group of companies 
is anxious to use its influence along these 
lines, but in common with many other well- . 
intentioned financial interests in the country 
its efforts will largely be nullified if a policy 
too severely restrictive is pursued by the 
authorities and if financial freedom is not 
restored at the earliest possible moment. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY 

You will expect to hear that your directors 
have been giving special attention to the 
future prospects and activities of Charter- 
house Industrial Development Company, 
Limited, which was formed in 1934 for the 
purpose of providing for the capital require- 
ments of smaller industrial and commercial 
undertakings which have not arrived at the 
stage at which the subscription of public 
capital could conveniently or properly be 
invited. Charterhouse Industrial Develop- 
ment Company, Limited—a pioneer in this 
class of business—-can draw upon its ten 
years’ experience and intimate knowledge 
of this particular type of finance, and it may 
not be out of place to summarise what that 
experience has been. The capital of 
£500,000 is held by this Trust and three 
powerful outside shareholders. This capital 
has been receiving dividends of 4 per cent. 
per annum for the last three years and 
3 per cent. per annum in the two previous 
years, but in the earlier years of the com- 
pany’s history, profits were placed to reserve, 
for it was recognised that for the sound 
establishment of a business of this charac- 
ter substantial provision had to be made 
against possible losses. 

It will be seen from the last balance- 
sheet that the reserve accounts and carry- 
forward of Industrial Development Com- 
pany amount together to £97,979. In addi- 
tion, other reserves of £56,888 have been 
set up against the investment holdings and 








deducted from the cost thereof. These 
reserves, amounting in total to £154,567, 
are a considerable source of strength to 
the company, and while for the time being 
they may be regarded as free reserves, they 
are essential to the stability and gruw.ng 
prestige of this undertaking wh.ch, in 


making its investments in developing enter- | 


prises, has subscribed in the companies 
which it is currently financing rather more 
than 78 per cent. in the form of share capital 
and under 22 per cent. in the form of loans. 


VALUE OF HOLDINGS 


The directors believe that stockholders 
will approve of their decision to set out in 
the balance-sheet details of the holdings in 
subsidiary companies and the value at which 
they stand in the books. Although the 
current break-up value of the shares in the 
Monument Property Trust is shown by the 
balance-sheet of that company to be at least 
equal to their par value, in view of the fact 
that no dividends are being paid on either 
the Preferénce or Ordinary shares the direc- 
tors assess their current market value at 
substantially below that figure. In their 
opinion, the aggregate value of the invest- 
ments in subsidiary companies is worth 
not less than the figure of £981,859 at which 
they stand in the balance-sheet after deduct- 
ing the reserve of £200,000, which cannot, 
therefore, be regarded as a free reserve. 

I am reluctant to forecast what is in store 
for us. I can only say that, given reascnable 
opportunities to trade, your group of com- 
panies should be able to secure its quota 
ef the business offering. particularly when 
the members of our staff now serving can 
rejoin the organisation. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


S. SMITH AND SONS 
(ENGLAND), LIMITED 


TRIBUTE TO KLG PLUGS 


The thirtieth ordinary general meeting 
of S. Smith and Sons (England), Limited, 
was held on the 28th u'timo, in London. 

Mr W. Henderson-Cleland, M.C. (the 
chairman), said that the net profit for the 
year amounted to £103.579, practically the 
same as for the previous year. 

He emphasised the important part the 
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products of S. Smith and Sons (England) 
had played in the war effort, and in 
particwar quoted from a re of the 
Society of British Aircraft Constructors 
giving the history of the progiess of the 
KLG development. In his tribute to the 
Briush Sparking Pug, President Roose- 
velt said: “It has a life from four to 
five times longer than the standard aero- 
p.ane engine spark plug... . Since 1943 
virtually every US Flying Fortress has 
taken off from British bases with these 
plugs in each of its four engines. It 
would be impossible to estimate how 
many thousand United States bomber 
crews may since then have owed their 
lives to these spark plugs, but the per- 
formance record of the plugs speaks for 
itself.” 

Three new princip'es in Sparking Plug 
design had been deve'oped by KLG, who 
had received the full co-operation and 
help from the three great aero engine firms 
of Rolls, Bristol and Napier, to whom 
they took the opportunity of tendering 
thanks. The effect of these improvements 
had been to treble the lifetime of the 
sp2rking plug. . 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and the payment of the 
following dividends was approved: A final 
dividend of 10 per cent. (making a total 
of 174 ner cent. for the period) on the 
preferred ordinary shares ard a dividend 
equal to 374 per cent. for the period on 
the deferred ordinary shares. 


ARISTON GOLD MINES (1929), 
LIMITED 


NEW EPT STANDARD 


) 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Ariston Gold Mines (1929), Limited, 
was held, on the 29th ultimo, in London. 
Mr Francis Al'en (the chairman) presided. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with , the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
September 30, 1943: 

Tonnage milled during the year was 
213.520 compared with 283,400 for the 
previous year; gold produced realised 
£578,487 compared with £712,030 ; mining 


points for 


kettle, 
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costs were £357:814 compared with | 


£421,031. 
A NEW ITEM 


A new item in the accounts is that g 4 


“Gold Coast Mining Industry Concentra 
tion Scheme ” amouncing to £17,563. This 
is the amount paid or payable by us during 


the year under review as our contribution © 
towards the care and maintenance of the © 


mines which were c.osed down under the 
scheme for the concentration of the Wes; 
African gold mining industry. Reference 
was made to this scheme in my review las: 
year, and, as I then stated, we are entitled 
to set off the amount of our contribution 
against our liability in respect of United 
Kingdom taxation. 

Memters are probab’y aware that the 
West African gold mining industry as 2 
who!e succeeded in obtaining the maximum 
permissible addition of 4 per cent for 
excess profits tax purposes in respect of 
capital employed in the industry. 

The Ariston Company was in a rather 
special position owing to the condition: 
preva‘ling at the mine in pre-war years, bu: 


consequent upon the above application the - 


company has obtained a substituted stan- 
dard for excess profits tax based on the 
capital actually employed in the pre-war 
period, and this, coup’ed with the sub- 
stantially larger capita! employed in the 
weer neriots. which carres a'lewance at the 
full rate of 12 per cent., results in a totd 
standard for the tax which your directors 
consider satisfactory. 


ORE RESERVES 


During the period under review, 213,500 
tons of ore of an average grade of 7.28 dwt. 
were treated at a working cost of 32s. 10d 
per ton. 

The total ore reserves at September 30. 
1943, were 2,628,504 tons of an average 
value of 6.84 dwt. over a width of 225 in 
As expected, they show a decrease as com 
pared with the previous year’s figure on 
account of the great reduction in develop- 
ment, but in the circumstances the de- 
crease, amounting to 140.966 tons, is « 
modest reduction and gives rise to m 
anxiety. 

The report was adopted. 


iron, mixing machine and other 


prise ; but, even were the efficiency of this industry fully 
proved, such a sweeping induction of the general from one 
particular would remain unwarrantable. There can be much 
less quarrel with his plea to the Government to declare and 
operate a consistent political and economic policy within 
whose framework private concerns can freely operate. 


* * * 


Electric Kitchen 


_ There are signs that some sections of British indus- 
trialists realise the value of putting their products on the 


market in sufficient quantities to reduce the unit cost, so 


as to bring them within the means of poorer people. 
That this is so in the electrical equ’pment industry is de- 
monstrated by an exhibition opeed this week at the London 
Building Centre of four all-electric kitchens designed to be 
incorporated into cheap houses and flats. The exhibition 
has been organised by the British Electrical Development 
Assoc’ation, which has also produced a booklet, Electric 
Kitchen Plans for Low-cost Post-war Homes. The 
layouts Suggested do not differ markedly from those 
shown in the Ministry of Works’ demonstration houses at 
Northolt. Indeed, the measure of agreement on the essen- 
tials of a kitchen is a tribute to the research which has 
been carried out by many bodies on this subject. 


EDA’s kitchens include cooker, refrigerator, water- 
heater, space-heater, shadow!less lighting, wash-boiler 
at washing machine, clothes drier, clock, and plug 


%.. 


Ry 


accessories. Among the new ideas are the horizontal 
cooker, with the oven arranged alongside the hob, and 
the water-heater which will store either a large or 
smaller quantity of hot water, so saving fuel. Unfortunately, 
no indication has been given of the probable cost of the 
kitchens. But it is clear that there is every intention on the 
part of the electrical equipment producing firms to make 
such things as refrigerators cheap enough for them to 
become necessities. The other aspect of cost—running 
costs—'s not the association’s problem, but unless elec- 
tricity can be supplied at lower rates it will continue to be 
beyond the means of most people in many districts. 


o * © 


‘Shorter Note 


At the adjourned annual meeting of Texas Land and 
Mortgage Company, it was announced that Mr Denys 
Lowson and his supporters had, on a poll, obtained 35,081 
votes against 26,345 accorded to the o'd board. In these 
circumstances Mr J. G. Archibald and Mr G. A. Mitchell 
Junior had stated in their circular that they would resign 
from the board. In view of the fact that 88 per cent of 
the available votes, not given to the majority, were cast 
in their favour and because holders of over one-third of 
the shares not held by the Lowson group expressly asked 
them to retain their seats, they had agreed to yield to 
these suggestions, but without prejudice to their right 
to alter their decision at any time. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Trade Disputes.—The number of working days lost as a 
result of trade disputes in November, 1944, was 124,000, com- 
pared with 232,000 in October. There were 202 stoppages, 
compared with 236 in October, involving 44,100 and 62,100 
workers respectively. The aggregate number of days lost during 
the eleven months from January to November, 1944, was 
3,648,000, the result of 2.041 stoppages, involving 795,700 
workers. The comparable figures for the same period of 1943 
were 1,677,000, 1,649 and §28,300. ° 


“The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended January 2nd. The 
complete index (1935=100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and raw 
materials 185.5. 


* THE ECONOMIST" INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 





(1927 = 100) 

canrares Aileen | Gen | tex | om 
| “31, a | @-| 6§ | 
| isire | 1939 | 1943 | sie | ages 
————— cee 

| 66-9 | 108-1 | 107-2 | 107-9 

61-1 | 107-3 | 107-3 | 107-3 

64 | (91-9 | 103-9 | 104-0 

| 94 | 135-9 | 1455 | 165-5 

| | 128-9 | 128-9 
0 A ee Tal nate 

70-3 | 113-7 | 1184 | 1183 





90-8 | 156-5 | 162-4 | 162-7 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recoverv 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 
(July, 1914= 100) 


























First Day of | | : “ue | 
Month Food | Rent | Clothing —— — ome 
___ Weights: | 74 | ee te 
i, SR cone 2 
Oot, ec | | ae | 295 | 219 | 29 | let 
SOUR concise | 166 | 164 | 380-385) 228 230 199 
1942 ...... 160 164 | 395-400 | 240 265 | 200 
1943 ...... | 166 164 345 244 291 | 198 
Oct. 1943....... 168 164 | 340-345! 244 291 | 199 
NOV. wp severe 168 164 | 340-345 | 244 291 | 199 
hay, Saeanee 168 164 er) 244 291 | 199 
Ont: DOG... oes 168 | 464 345 263 291 20 
Nov. Mi 168 164 | 345-350 | 268 291 201 
aided 168 164 | 345-350} 264 291 201 
Source : Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
RETAIL FOOD PRICES 
Average price per Ib. at 7 Cent. 
latina a B . ncréasé 
| | simee 
Sept. 1, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, Sept. 1, 
1939 1944 1944 1939 
a ee I ee 
} | 
wah pat | . 4. . $ | * 4 1" 
Thin Flank......... 
led toica 0 % ! 0 a | o% | 27 
tat auiubat sense 09 11 S| = 
Thin Flank... oa + 66 tl Oe] 
seen tt Flam. 22200222 | a 
Legs. levesvaxdeuss 1 (1 5 1 5% 13 
ete. Picasa i 0 it | os d 8 & 
on 9 iat | cs i 83 Ms 
BROOD wees sees te ccc. De) tm 1105 | 60 
; sii re upeweus a sie ae 
Plour YB) veseee j 0 il 123 12 | = 80 
= rs mt ae | oe | ae | og 
gran.) Sbahihatiia 0 3 | 04 o¢ |; 8 
Br OO is ive de > | 0 6 09 09 | 33 
Butter { fe Ceecceccccees 1 } 1 8 | l gq { 21 
bsadienai inna 1 : | 2 
Oy iseh cttetdnes 0 10 11 11 
Margarine, special. || | } <a oe 12 
» Standard... oe 1 @8 
Regs, fresh (each) ....... 132 ° 2 | aa 
Potatoes (per 7 Ibs.)..... 0 6} - 1 &3 | 7 
ladex all foods | | is 
(duly, 1814108) | 138 | 168 168 | 22 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Developments in the money 
market over the turn of the year and during the present week 
are discussed in a note on page 19. The Bank return for this 
week shows some contraction of the structure of credit from the 
already inflated level reached on Wednesday of last week. 
Bankers’ deposits have fallen by £9,315,000 to £251,358,000. 
A counterpart to this movement has been the reduction of 
£4,270,000 in Government securities, representing, in the main, 
the maturing of bills purchased from the market during the 
latter part of December. The contraction from the peaks in 
both items reached over the week-end must have been far greater 
than the above-mentioned movements. Public deposits show 
an increase of {11,231,000 to £16,382,000 as a result of the 
heavy TDR and Treasury bill payments made during the earlier 
part of the week. 





MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
December 28th and January 4th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
1g-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 
money, 3-14%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, 4%. Discount deposit 
at call, 4%; at notice, 3%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between December 28th and January 4th. (Figures in brackets are 
par of exchange). 


United States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-024-03%. Canada 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 197j-2003. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-044. Brazil. 82-84564, (buying); Uruguay. 
71-6597 p. (buying). 

Fised Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44:00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 

Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between December 28th 
and January 4th. 

Egypt. Piastres (97}) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17}}-18 44. 
Belgian Congo. Francs 1764-3. China National $3-3%. Iran. Ri. 128-130 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 





i 


} 








i } ' 

New York | Dec. Dec. | Dec. Dec. | Jan. Jan. | Jan. 
on | 2 | 2% | 29 soo; 1. | 3 | 3 
| 
j t j 

Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London ...... | 4024§ | 40248 | 4025§ | 40248 | | 4024§ | 40248 
Montreal...... 89-810 | 89-810 | 89 930 | 89-810 | | 89 875 89 -875 
Zurich? ...... 23 -50 23-50 23-50 | 23-50 23 -50 23 -50 
Buenos Aires.. | 24 87* 24 -82® | 24-82% | 24 -82° z 24 84° | 24 82° 
Rio de Janeiro. §-19 | 5-19 5-19 | 5-19 3 ' §-19 § 19 
Lisbon *....... 409 | 4-09 | 4.09 | 409 | & 40a | 48 
Barcelona..... 9-20 | 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm .... | 23°86 | 23°86 25 -86 | 23 -86 23 -85 23 85 


* Official Buying Rate 29-78. + Free Rate. § Bid. 


FINANCING EXPENDITURE 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
to December 31st and shows the respective shares of 
revenue and borrowing in meeting expenditure. The items 
shown as net are given after allowing for repayments and 
receipts : 


(£ thousands) 
Total ordinary expenditure ... 4,447,277 | Total ordinary revenue ....-. 1,990,520 
New sinking funds .......... 10,309 | Loans raised :— 
Loans repaid :-— 3% Def. Bonds (net) ...... 91,155 


3% Conversion Loan 1944.. 313,198 3% Savings Bonds 1960-70. 199,302 


5% Conversion Loan 1944.. 3,975 3% Savings Bonds 1965-75. 99,065 
24% Nat. Def. Bds. 1944... 20,008 23% Nat. War Bds. 1952-54 460,435 
Other debt, external (net) . . 11,902 13% Exchequer Bonds 1950 37,250 
Increase in balances ........- 871 Nat. Sav. Certs. (net)...... 175,300 
Tax Reserve Certs. (net)... 197,911 

Other debt, internal (net) .. 8,745 


3% Term. Annuities (net).. 232,622 
Floating debt (net) :— 


Treasury Bills ........-- 657,369 

Public Dept. Adv.......- 193,230 

Bank of Eng. Adv....... 59,250 

Treasury Deposits....... 405,000 

Miscellaneous receipts... ..... 386 

£4,807,540 £4,807 ,504 
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GOVERNMENT RETUBNS 


For the 8 days ended Dec. 31, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was /56,154,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £78,713,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £100,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations 
£10,309,408, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is {2,467,066,000 against £2,398,807,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Exchequer 


Receipts into the 
(£ thousands) 











Esti- | l ~e | 
Revenue mate, | April April | Week | Week 
, 1944-45 to to | ended | ended 
i. a Dec. | Dec. 
| Dec. Dec. 31 3] 
i $l, 31, ’ 44 
| 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 29 
ORDINARY | 
Revenuz | 
Income Tax... .!1300000 514,184| 595,512! 18,093) 27,838 
Sur-tax........{ 80,000) 20,352) 18,058) 511 320 
Estate, ete., | | 
Peties... . << 1100,000| 71,876) 79,336; 1,100) 705 
err re | 19,000! 13,740} 11,515} 200) 304 
J ~ j : 9 97 
- - RHE 500,000 22,978| 24,627 395} 145 


355,819] 372,710! 3,580 95 


Other Inld. Rev.| 1,000) 248 


182) 10 5 


wi re 
1101540) 23,889) 29,412 


Total Inkd. Rev.|2000000 999,197 









564,900 407,261| 434,233) 7,426) 6,336 
472,900 ae 375,800) 19,247| 19,600 

_ oar ee mrad 
1037800 765,656) 810,033) 26,673) 25,936 


Total Customs & 
eee 








Motor Duties. ..| 27,000) 5,460) 5,825 207) 175 
P.O. (Net Re-| | | 
OOD. 2.55. cece. SR ee Ale at seb 
WirelessLicences} 4,850) 3,190] 3,270) 500) 530 
Crown Lands... 800 730} 720) ... | 
Receipts from | 
Sundry Loans| 7,350) 4,541) 5,215) 


24,000, 58,590) 63,917) 1,527| 101 
13101800 1837364 1990520) 52,797) 56,154 
| ; 
SELF-BALANCING, | | ; 

P.O. & Brdeastg.| 112,370, 82,300, $7,550, 1,650 2,600 


Total... 





Miscell. Receipts 


Total Ord. Rev. 





eee .|3214170 1919664 2078070 54,447 58,754 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 
Se eas 
seen ts 1 a | Week | Week 
eo i | ended | ended 
| Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
| Sk. | 3h. | ied3 | 19d 
me | 
1944 | | 


Expenditure 


1943 | 


| 
| | 
| 
| 


EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. o 


| 


ORDINARY | 


Nat. Debt ... 420,000, 283,449 310,872) 9321 1,851 
Payments to N. | | | | 
Ireland ...... 9,000} 5,336) 6,089 
OtherCons. Fund | | | 
Services ..... 7,000) 4,302) 4,390) 446) 77 
Total..... . . «| 436,000) 293,088) 321,351 1,378 1,928 


Supply Services .|5501399|3933088/4125926, 93,138! 76,784 
i j 
Beta. << «0 


peel eens essences aemeeteonceneall eminem 
; -|59575399|4226176)4447277 94,516) 78,715 
 ssicesanienaneeiiiegetbehiastomdanneinnt - 


} i . 1 
Sz1 r-BALANcinG| | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370 82,300} 87,550) 1,650) 2,600 


aad L_ 
ee [6049769)4508¢76/4554827) 96,166) 81,313 











A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “‘Total Supply Services”) instead of 


being shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£356,919 to £3,363,981, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shonw separately) 


raised the gross National Debt by 
£22,185,044 to £22,063 million. 


NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 
Overseas Trade Guarantees 


NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph 
Pe 


: 
7 


i 
' 
i 
} 
| 
t 







MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(thousands) 
Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 30,545|5% Conv. Loan, 
Nat. Sav. Certs.... 11,700}| 1944........--- 25 


3% Def. Bonds ... 


6,193 
3% Savings Bonds, 


BOOED sv cccens 24,690 | “‘ Other Debt” :— 
13% Excheq. Bds., External....... 1,558 
ee 28,950 
“Other Debt” :— 
Satermal ..<.... 1,975 
Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 105,645 
Treasury Deposits. 94,000 


Tax Reserve Certs. 42,508 





“346,206 1,608 


FLOATING DEBT 





(£ millions) 
Ways and | 
| Treasury | eans Trea- | 
Bills | Advances sury | Total 
| Be | Piet 
te : | | posits | _ ing 
Ten-|* 7, | Public} of | p0%,,| Debt 
der | | Depts. | Eng- 
| land 
1943 } l 
Dec. 31| 3115-2 | 367-0 | 65-2 (1401-0) 4948-4 
1944 | } | | 
Sept. 30 3695-3 | 449-8 | 21-0 |1582-0) 5748-1 
Oct. 7 (1430-0; Not available 
» 14 |1430-0 ”» 
» 21 {1440-0} ane 
» 28 |1450-0 2300-0 | 497-0 | 0-8 | 1705-0) 5952-8 
Nov. 4 |1460-0 | Not available 
» 11 {1470-0 = ie 


» 18 1470-0) a aie 
»» 25 |1470-0, 2305°5 | 513-8 | 27-5 | 1700-5) 6017-3 
2 11470 -0) - Not available 

” 9 11470 -0| ” ” 

o ae 1470 0 


"23 (1470-0 oe 
"30 | * 906-0 | 587-7 | 59-2] 1794-5| 6247-4 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 

i | Per 

Amount | Average | Cent. 

Date of - Rate (Allotted 
Tender La ied of Allot- | = 

| hi ment in. 

en PP |Allotted | Rate 

oy 
1943 a 

Dec. 31 | 90-0 | 217-0 | 90-0] 1910-83 | 41 
Oct. 6 | 110-0 | 227-1/ 120-0} 20 0-27| 31 
» 13 | 120-0 | 227-0 | 120-0| 20 0-30| 35 
» 20 | 120-0 | 227-5 | 120-0} 20 0-16 | 34 
” 97 | 120-0 | 223-3] 120-0] 20 0-69| 37 
Nov. 3 | 120-0 | 211-3 | 120-0} 20 0-62| 41 
» 10 | 110-0} 206-1 | 110-0] 20 0-43| 35 
» 17 | 110-0} 209-7 | 110-0! 20 0-43) 36 
» 6°24 «| 110-0 | 217-5 | 110-0 | 20 1-83| 30 
Dec. 1 | 110-0 | 232-4 | 110-0] 20 0-72| 23 
» 8 | 110-0| 221-7| 110-0] 20 1-33| 32 
» 15 | 110-0} 219-1} 110-0' 20 1-03} 28 
» 22 | 110-0 | 205-4 | 110-0 1-50 | 27 
» 22 | 110-0 | 207-2| 110-0] 1911-60] 54 
» §29 | 110-0! 208-9 | 110-0! 20 0-67! 17 


On December 29, applications at £99 15s. 0d. for bills 
to be paid for on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 17 per cent. of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99. 15s. Od. for bills to be paid for on Tuesday were 
accepted in full. £110 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered for January 5. For the week ended 
January 6, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
to the maximum amount of {120 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 13% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 











(£ thousands) 
| | | 1g% 
| 3% 3° 
— | NSC. | Defence Savings | Exchequer 
| | 
Oct. 24 | 4,377 1812 | 3,449 « 
» Sl) 4445 1,745 | 5,037 ine 
Nov. 7/| 4,624 2,258 6,683 436 
 - 4,048 1,973 4,511 4,140 
» a 5,028 1,851 3,882 1,872 
» 28 4,064 1,814 4,759 3,832 
Dec. 5 4,570 1,708 4,415 8,012 
we 4,124 1,697 8,352 10,445 
» 19 3,926 1671 -| 3,531 5,191 
» 26 2,516 864 3,072 3,156 
1945 
Jan. 2 os 5,848 3,351 
Totals 
to date |1,285,340* | 776,232* |1,823,344§| 40,434¢ 
* 266 weeks. + 209 weeks. t 9 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received the Treasury to 
ay amounted to total vale of 169,842 550. 
. 30th princi vings Certifica the 

amount of {198,820,000 has been i —_— 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JANUARY 3, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ t 
Notes Issued: Govt. Debt... 11,015,109 
In Cireln. . ..1238,435,919 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities . . .1238,061,43: 
partment.... 11,805,799 | Other Secs.... 915,979 
Silver Coin ... 7,485 
Amt. of Fid. 
EARDR «oasAc> 1250,000,00¢ 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
BOG) dicks ons 241,718 
1250,241,718 1250,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 


f 
Govt. Secs. ... 300,837,764 





GE cases 5 ss 3,302,355 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 16,582,237] Discounts & 
~ —-- Advances... 15,210,779 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 12,477,9% 
Bankers ..... 251,358,518 ene 
Other Accts... 56,443,365 27,688,70 
—___—_—_——— ] Notes........ 11,805,799 
307,801,883 | Gild & Silver 
CO 6s ca% sac 1,707,201 
342,039,475 342,039,475 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commi 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 


| 

















1944 1 1945 
| potiesilitrtemmne: be 
| Jan. | Dec. | Dec. | Jan 
|" 5 20 | 27 |°3 
| { 

Issue Dept. : v | | | | 
Notes in circulation. .... |1083 -9}1242 -0'1238 -6 1258 4 
Notes in banking depart-) | | 

ee PN 2 Se Se | 16-3 8-2} 11-6) 11:8 
Government debt and | 

securities®........... 1099 -3)1249 -1/1249 -1/1249 -) 
Other securities........ 06 0-9) 0-9 0-9 
Silver Coin............ 0-0} 0:0, 0-0 00 
Gold, valued at s. per) 0-2) 0-2) 0-2 02 

PDB, os anes vote 168 -00\168 -00\168 -00 168 -0# 

Deposits : iy. 
Public sbawdd ns Casesoas 96) 5-1) 5-1) 16-4 
Bankers’ .........+..++ 184-1] 198-2| 260-7| 251-4 
Eston kiakbacce 63-7| 53-6 52-3, 56-4 
IR hs cn sede eo sn0 606s 247 -4) 248-9) 305-1) 324°2 

Banking Dept. Secs. : 

Government ........... 231-6) 248-9} 305-1) 35008 

SAOEEOE, GUE... 60.0600 } 16) 2:5) Sh} 15-2 

a ide colon sk oud wae 14-9} 13- 12-3} 12°5 

as kss er eninks KS 6S 248-1! 264-7) 322°5' 328» 

Banking depart. res. ..... 17-1} 10-1) 13-5) 15° 
%™ 1% 1% | % 

PIO. 056s saees 6°91 3:9) 4:2; 4:1 
. 


debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,200 millice 
to £1,250 million on November 27, 1944. 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 











} 
Week } Aggregate 
- Ended | from Jan. 1 te 
Dec. | Dec. Dec. | Dec 
31, 30, 31, 30, 
1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 

Working days :— 4 4 308 {| 308 
Birmingham..... 1,222 | 1,375 | 108,781 | 90,202 
Bradford........ 1,284 | 2,448 | 97,142 | 94,053 
Bristol.......... 530} 475 | 33,390 | 34,138 
ya 468 477 | 29,517 | 30,402 
NT 1,571 1,628 | 57,326 | 59,914 
Leicester........ 513 | _ 524 | 41,393 | 41,451 
Liverpool ....... 3,507 | 3,873 | 235,642 | 264,678 
Manchester... ... 3,250 | 3,919 | 415,510 | 170,752 
Newcastle....... 1,296 | 1,597 | 79,768 | 88,596 
Nottingham ..... 367 | 309 | 22,353 | 21,003 
Sheffield ........ 695 | 733 | 47,082 | 47,86) 
Southampton .... 68 111} 6,620 | 8,310 
12 Towns ....... 14,771 | 17,469 |1174524 | 951,340 
Dublin®......... 6,505 | 7,452 | 373,259 | 391,539 

| i 


GOLD AND SILVER 

The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce were 234d. for cash and for two months, unt# 
December 30th. On January Ist the quotation was 
changed to fine ounces, and the price was 25$d. per 
ounce (see page 22). The New York market ptice of 
fine silver remained at 44% cents per ounce throughout 
the week. Bombay bullion prices were as follows > 

Gold 


Silver 


per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tola> 


Rs. a. Rs. a. 

SLE oss ude ada on 72 #14 130 (0 

fae bal a tect ale a-qree 74 °«#12 131 14 

i.  -bihe-pwebs.ove.us 4 #2 132 4 

1945 

Sh ah abhi e eats oe Market Closed 

Rab hehochiaeeee 75 32 . 130 0 

Sst SE Abe wdhideeihbih coas 75 6 129 4 


O 
nland Reve 
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THE REVENUE 


| —AN ACCOUNT OF THE TOTAL REVENUE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, in the undermentioned periods of the 








Quarter from October 1 to December 31, 1944, compared 
with the corresponding Quarter of the preceding Year. | 


aS ___| Estimate for 





Year ending March 31, 1945, as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding Year. 





* Period from April 1 to December 31, 1944, compared 
with the corresponding Period of the preceding Year 


£ £ 


' 
Increase. | Decrease 
| 
| 
81,328,000 | ati 
*s | 2,294,000 
7,460,000 | ae 
sa 2,625,000 
1,659,000 | ss 
16,891,080 sea 
ade | 66,008 


oe aa the Year [| | 
Quarter ending| Quarter ending} . ¢ 1944-45 | Period ending | Period ending 
31 Dec., 31 Dec., Increase. Decrease. 31 De 31 Dec 
1943." | 1944. |} 1943." 1944. 
t | 
ao ! ek io See eee ee eee 2 ie 
| | 
OrDINARY REVENUE. | £ j £ £ { £ f £ 
nland Revenue— } | : ' 
ee ci naiddctiee ntl ew chs | 154,714,000 | 178,702,000 | 23,988,000 as | 1,300,000,000 | 514,184,000 | 595,512,000 
Res servciestonhaan Sia tA | 7,988,000 7,218,000 | 7 770,000 | ’ 80,000,000 | 20,352,000 | 18,058,000 
ee Die MUIEE. chaenausien ene 23,365,000 | 24,917,000} 1,552,000 | a | 100,000'000 | 71,876,000} 79,336,000 
Maui. .s+58ee- omeuinesniee sid 5,400,000 | 4,124,000 | oe | 1,276,000 | 19,000,000 | 13,740,000} 11,115,000 
National Defence Contribution ..... 9,608,000 | 8,446,000 | “ie | 1,162,000 | : | ¢ 22,978,000 | 24,627,000 
Excess Profits Tax....... eee onich | 127,466,000 | 128,410,000 944,000 | a pan Aae aee { 355'819,000 | 372,710,000 
Other Inland Revenue Duties ...... 20,000 | 52,000 | 32,000 | 1,000,000 | ~ 248,000} 182,000 
Total Inland Revenue ......... | 328,561,000 | 351,869,000 | 26,516,000 | 


| | | 


Customs and Excise— | 
















Total Ordinary Revenue. .....<. | 618,481,316 | 655,068,372 39,805,056! 3,218,000 | 3,101,800,000 | 1,837,364,136 | 1,990,520,238 
} | eT | i 
| £36,587,056 
| Net Increase. 
| | | 
SELF-BALANCING REVENUE. | | | 1 
Pont COs TROWAIR 6 ac cc cinscevicceses | 28,850,000 30,900,000 2,050,000 112,370,000 | 82,300,000 | 87,550,000 
I cignserenseeeneianesiadidiieit stiimeteeeisieaincteliesiaaichlel a ll ae alr aa a a Ea aerate titel 
a ee ee ee 647,331,316 | 685,968,372 41,855,056 | 3,218,000 | 3,214,170,000 | 1,919,664,136 | 2,078,070,238 | 
. \ —_—————} eeeenenecoensaneona —} w—---- —,--—- —-- YY om a — 
| | £38,637,056 
| | Net Increase. 


| 


Feetietth. waxes Fal heb aali | 141,119,600 | 150,025,000 8,906,000 | 

+ lpi ae 8 apd | 123,795,000 | 125,800,000 | — 2,005,000 
Total Customs and Excise ..... 264,914,000 | 275,825,000 | 10,911,000 | 

bactne Vabisle CMM 5 4svgssss 00s sn000 | 1,749,000! 1,916,000; —-167,000| | 

Post Office (Net Receipts) ............. ca | we i 

Rttesiees LIGURODE «on ecaevesneccevccass | 1,500,000 | —-1,580,000 | 80,000 

enw LORI. .cccrtcneesecccscccceses 260,000 | 250,000 j see | 

Receipts from Suadry Loans ........... | 2,548,795 | 2,805,127 | 256,332 


Miscellaneous Receipts ..............0. 18,948,521 | 20,823,245 | 1,874,724 | 


3,208,000 | 2,000,000,000 | 999,197,000 | 1,101,540,000 


} 564,900,000 | 407,261,000 | 434,233,000 
| 472,900,000 | 358,395,000 | 375,800,000 


| 1,037,800,000 | _ 765,656,000 810,033,000 


27,000,000 5,460,000} 5,825,000 
ih | 4,850,000 3,190,000} 3,270,000 
10,000 | 800,000 | 730,000 | 720,000 | 
L | 7,350,000 4,541,373 5,214,930 
| 24°000,000 | 58,589,763 | 


63,917,308 


107,328,000 | 4,986,008 


| 


26,972,000 | 
17,405,000 | 


| 44,377,000 


365,000 


1 
“80,000 | a 
i } 10,006 

673,557 | adi 
5,327,545 | 
158,151,102} 4,995,008 
(—_————— ee 
£153,156,102 
Net Increase 


{ 


| 

5,250,000 

| aaiansecudeg teepee Eenteeamrinsniaet 
| 163,401,102 4,995,000 
| cag aeeane: 

£158,406,102 


Net Increase. 


II.—AN ACCOUNT showing the RECEIPTS into and ISSUES out of the EXCHEQUER in the Period ending 








i 





| 
Estimate for | Period ending 


8h Period ending 
RECEIPTS. the Year | Dec.31, | Dec. 31, 
1944-45. 1943. 1944. 
| 
| | i 
£ £ £ 


| 
| 


{ 
3,101,800,000 | 1,837,364,156 
i 


| | 
j 
| 


Ordinary Revenue, as showrm in Account I 1,990,520,238 





| 





| 
| 
| | 
Self-Balancing Revenue, as shown in 
RE Big sas tite ocw tsk bane | 112,370,000 | 82,300,000 | 87,550,000 
I vn nnkntit rane<tesiaysiexs cas | 1,919,664,136 | 2,078,070,238 
Rex tipts under Section 4 (4) (b) of the Overseas Trade | 
ere Oe MEN STs 5 Alanis des uoeswo noe 4 ite | 175,488 | 185,272 
| 
Money Raised by Creation of Debt— 
(a) For ¢ apital Expenditure Issues— 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph | 
@) Fe Clomey) Act, BOGS... ocescccgc cues 6,800,000 | _ 5,350,000 
) For other Issues (Net) ...........0ceeeeeees | 2,391,100,191 | 2:467,547, 903 
Receipts under the War Damage Act, 1941* ........ 8,539,000 | 
Repayments, &e.— 
n —— of Issues under Section 4 of the Overseas 
In — Guarantees Act, 1939................ 201,500 ; a 
Penns of Issues under Land Settlement | 
n ai tilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 ............ | 197,353 | 137,673 
mpect af Issues under Section 26 of the Tithe | 
ey boca Se Den ere Ean 2,068,557 | 2,269,151 


| 4,328,546,225 | 4,554,349,437 


alance ; 
Balances in Exchequer on j | 














Bani? te — ' om | 
of England ... 
Bank of rend =<<-| ign | 2GO0E35 | 
. Fearne 2,875,558 2,492,934 
£) 4,331,421,783 | 4,556,842,371 
Ls 


iii ti 


cee alpen 
* In addition to the sums credited to Miscellaneous Revenue corresponding to am 
Treasury. December 30, 1944 


ounts paid out of the Vote of Credit to meet expenditure under the Aet. 


ISSUES 


| Estimate for 
| the Voor 


December 31, 1944, as compared with the corresponding period of the preceding Year. 


Period ending | Period ending 
Dec. 31, { Dee. Jl, 


| 1944-45 1943." | 1944 
| ' 
. sintiitesebaaads sas tenia a 
. To. 2 ee 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 
Interest and Management of National 
a god nsdn cede x ewesenennnees | 420,000,000 | 283,449,006 | 310,871,540 
Payments to Northern Ireland Exchequer 9,000,000 | 5,336,337 | 6,088,998 
Other Consolidated Fund Services ...... | 7,000,000 4,302,275 4,390,256 
Ris ckinnn<erecenpbcuon | 436,000,000 | 293,087,618 | 321,350,786 
| | ' 
Total Supply Services (excluding | | 
Self-Balancing).........s-see. | 5,504,394,000 | 3,933,087,906 | 4,125,925,926 
{|-————--- —— wh | ee 
Total Ordinary Expenditure .. | 5,940,394,000 | 4,226,175,524 | 4,447,276,710 
} | | 
SELF-BALANCING EXPENDITURE. | 
Post Office Expenditure corresponding to | 
NN wins va dea te eae | 112,370,000 | 82,300,000 | 87,550,000 


}———____—_ 


Total Expenditure. ......cccccsccsscsees 
Interest Outside the Permanent Debt Charge— _ 
Issues under Section 4 (5) (a) of the Overseas Trade 
Guarantees Act, 1959... ...ccccccccccesces 
Issues to Meet Capital Expenditure 


Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) 
nee S008... . so <cs oo, tt mesierames 


Siti PRE. «ss <o00 cc cceesees 
Issues under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936... 


Issues under Section 1] of the Anglo-Turkish (Armaments 


Credit) Agreement Act, 1938 .......-..-+--+-+-- | 


Issues under Section 4 (1) of the Overseas Trade 
Guarantess Act, IGS... cc cccccwccsceceseenss 


Issues under Section 8 (1) of the Housing (Temporary 
Accommodation) Act, 1944 .........-2+-.045- * 


Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, 
1943. | 1944. 


. | 4,308,475,524 | 4,534,826,720 


183,272 


175,488 
j 





| 6,800,000 | 5,350,008 


9,995,735 10,309,403 
2,400,000 2,070,008 





| 49,809 | 

| 

| 496,000 639,000 
| 

| 

| 100,00 


| 4,328,392,556 | 4,553,478,390 


Balances in Exchequer— £ £ at 
Bank of England ... 2,007,299 1,976,366 
Bank of Ireland .... 1,021,928 | 1,387,615 


3,029,227 3,363,988 





4 4,331,421,783 4,556,842, 373 














3% 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $'s 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 




















e yy a 14, | 21, =. Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Dy 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH $3 jf cog certs, om hand andl 1943 | 1944 | 2044 | 1046, ha | | adue | ate | 
BANK—Million £A’s «| otal eserves enn... ] 30,148] 18.7331 18,703) 18,691 | Gold coin & bullion.| 444) 444) 444] 444 ay 
Lt Ck. CY. Laan 315) 233) 226) 224 | Rupee coin........ 144) 154 146) 131} 
oe Total cash reserves 064 pee 
| ov. | Nov. | Dec Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 11,615} 18,577/ 19,009) 19, Balances abroad ...| 1,297} 3,392| 3,422] 3,400, 34 
wwn-@r-a ewe oor" Coe 11,726| 18,759] 19,233, 19,223. | Sterting securities ..| 7,128] 8,663 8,713| 8863 84: 
| se ote its | 1944 Total resources ........-.. 34,252 39,794 40,174; 40,202 Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 583) 578 578 578 SI 
Gold and Bnelis ster | 40-54) 50-86) 50-86) 50-86 Liasinitiss 75] 21,542/ 21,675| 21,725 | Investments ...... 76} #119} 135) 135 jy 
pl coin, bullion, ete. «| +o b ‘1 ee eehet to aie a, TSO 1,300 1,250 1,400 LIABILITIES 
Coll money, Lender ns.” jae -e1lai9 14la38 94123015 | Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,769} 14,082) 15,958) 13,969 | Notes in circulation) €,206) 9,751} 9.777! 9.898, 959 
cu ‘ad eS. 2 | * IRS . sees eeeee its: Govt.... ' y 1381) 2,503 
Discounts and advances ..| 17-72) 17-61) 18-10) 18-29 | Govt. pron eas alsee 15,441] 16,192! 16,830] 16,471 | Deposits : Govt... 251) 913 foe ro a 
| | Total liabilities encepeeeee 34,252) 39,794) 40, 14 40,202 Reserve ratio...... (91 3% 92 8% ( 9% 93 1% 92 TY 
Notes paperais nen Cee in 01 198 -49'197 -491196 -49 Reserve ratio ........-..-|62 "3% [49 6% |48 -8%/48 “9% eae as 0 
Deposits, etc..........--. [170-78)195 05,196 ‘6jise 30 | Bank ano TREAsuay 
——_——_-__—__-— ary gold stock...... 22,004) 20,667} 20,636) 20,639 
Moet Ea eee cacy | 4096 4125 4127| 4131 | SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
RESERVE BANE OF NEW Sash Aw Money a ceouetion — ens: 25,163) 25,280) 25,335 Million 2's 
Million £N.Z.’s Treasury cash and dep. ...| 3,080|_2,851/ 3,609} 3,278 | _ __ RR j 
pean grrr mrEnanra erter ney at tae a Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov 
| Qct."| Oe apreina etnies 1943 1944 1944 | 1944 
Oct. | Oct. ct. | Oct. aii 4 | 
| 25, | 9 «| Sy) 33, Million Pesetas _____| Gold coin and bullion.....| 85-11| 98 $0] 98 40) 8 
iia Oe | endl Ge-ael ah ael ae ae —— June, | July, | Aug. |Sept., | Bills discounted.......... a Sa) as Sa) Oe dl oe 
‘Aas nees to State........| 39-16| 37-20] 27-44] 26-65 ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 Invest. and other assets. . . | 
eee Reserve : Gold .......... 749° 1,135! 1,135) 1,135 


a ll 14) 11-74) 11-74 


' 
' 
i 
| 


















































NE. a eau san 660} 659) 646) 658 _ LIABILITIES ; p : ; 
LiaBIL TIES | Discounts and advances...) 3,349} 2,926) 2,874) 3,026 Notes in eee... os . a > = 7 “3 
Bank notes.............. | 34-42) 37-80) 37 -97| 37-96 Investments and Govt. debt, 15,791) 16,045); 16,380) 16,130 Deposits : —— ss ef 118 441146 .99}146 04.146 0§ 
Demand liabs.: State....) 16-39) 18-52) 7 57, 7-92 : _ LIABILITIES 15.192] 16.069] 16,1441 16.582 aoe 7-01, 6-80, 7-29) 7-4 
Banks and others ........ | 29-72) 29-09) 30-14) 27 -86 Notes in circulation. . =o +o) Bree Meee) Tees! ieee tibia s, 46 -0% |46 -3% 146 -5%, 146 -2% 
Reserve to sight liabs. ... |39 0% \44 2% |50 2% 151 -8% Deposits : nannies | oa eisai Seen Saas “| - 
INVESTMENT ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 
: on Price Indices . ield: 
Stock Exchange : London Dod Fades dient Shahi 
____" Financiat News" Inpices Cap tate | ————————_—_ eee 
curities 
Total Security Indices | Yield ot Securities Dec. | June | July | Der. | Dee | deme | De 
oe eee) eee 1936 | 1940 | 1944 1944 | 1936 | 1940 | 1944 
List 1943 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed | om. Oot. De SP sare ie al —— ee ae 
shares* Int.t | Consols | Shares —T i ; 
ane En 24% Consols .......... 150-9 | 126-2 | 141-1 | 144-8 | 2-95} 3-53 | 3-08 
ee a ge ee ee a oa Home Corpns. (4)..... 144-7 | 123-0 | 141-5! 142-0 | 3-22} 3-79 | 3-2 
1944 | 1% | & Ind. Debs. all classes (42)| 123-0 | 103-7 | 122-5 | 123-3 | 3-95| 4°58 | $8 
Dec. 21.. 3,502 | 3319 | 1126 | 136-4 | 3:07 | 3:70 Ind. Pref. sll classes (101)| 113-5 | 82-3 | 114-5 | 115-7 | 4-02] 5-52) 4 
cess] 2,784 373 112-7 136-4 | 307 | 3-69 
a I $294 | 3502 | 312-8 136-3 3-06 | 3-69 Insurance Coys (10)....| 135-1 | 66-8 | 123-0 116-4) 3-16] 6-23 | 341 
. 28....| 3,430 | 3,842 | 112-7 | 13-3 | 3-07 | 3-69 Investment Trusts (9) ..| 63-3 | 36°3| 51-8 | 52-7 | 3-64! 6-64) 
2,872 | 3- | 3-69 
nxt en ee = | os wee a onset ...| 119-9 | 64-8 | 109-2 | 102-9] 3-18] 9-00! 6-08 
1945 | 1944 | Elec. Light & Power (16); 131-0 | 76-9 | 121-4) 122-5} 3-92] 6-75 | 3-81 
Ts Toca 4 Closed 5,290 | Closed | Closed | Closed | Closed Elec. Manufacturers (13)| 157-0 | 87-0 | 171-9 | 172-4| 3-46 {| 7-51 | a 
re teak | 6,529 4,911 113-0 136-3 306 | 3-68 MM soto. cat blades 129-6 | 67-8 | 104-3 | 110-2] 4-56] 7-09) 3- 
11-14} 5-55 
Secs | 4,815 4,972 | 113-2 136-4 | 3:05 | 3-68 Iron and Steel (18).....| 83-0} 31-6 | 73-6| 71:8] 3-76 | $4 
Wey sas To saree | | Romer @O----| 23) 8) Mee] we) Fe) os) oe 
* july 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 116-9 Home Rails (4) ........ ’ > : ; : mel 4 7 
‘Aug. 9); lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; ae | ee) ot) BS) Bs) ee) ee) 32 
lowest, 1590 (Jan. 3). N York Total M scellancous (40).| 95:5 | 450) 939) 93-8] 3-91 | 8-46 | 3°88 
Ww or Industrials— 
rye . (All Classes) (158) ...| 90-8! 38-9| 88-7| 86-4) 3-8; 9-01 | 4-16 
' (WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) ] 























! 

| 1944 | 
Bd ee Des ete ke Lo Dec. | Dec. Dec. 
| | 13 >» | = 
Low High : y i ’ 
Mar July 194 1944 | 1944 

15 2 | 
ST Industrials ........ | 95-1 (a)! 108-4 | 107-2 | 107-0 | 105-5 
db ksnceske | 88-9(a)| 116-8 (d)) 112-7 116-8 =, 115-7 
40 Utilities. 2.0.2. .1) | 85-0 | 93-5(c)) 95-0 92-4 | 91-9 
419 Stocks........... | 93-6 (a)) 105-7 | 105-3 105-3 | 104-0 
Av. yield %f......... 4-84 (0) 4-43 | 4-64 4-64 4-71 





+ Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (6) May 3. (c) October 18. (ad) December 20. 
STANDARD Statistics INDICES 
DatLty AVERAGE oF 50 Common Stocks 








1944 Averagé | Transactions | 1944 Average | Transactions 
ee. 29.... 128-9 1,386,000 i| pee, Si... | 128+5 | 951,000 
Dec. 15....| 130-1 | 2'136,000 » 22....| 128-4 | 1,281'000 

wp BBeses 130-3 1,021,000* | a Basse.) 204 ,000* 
~ 28....) 129-3 981,000 || ,, 25....| Closed | Closed 
— 129-6 1,283,000 — * 127-4 | 997,000 
a 2D. 128 -8 1,483,000 A a3 ‘ 126 -8 | 1,583,000 
, | 
394: High, 1351-8 (July 14). Low, 113-4 (Feb. 8). © Two-howr women 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
January 6, 1945 Capital versions Money 


£ 
To Shareholders only .................. 419,911 464902 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 28. 


Including Excluding 
Whole Yearj ——— Conversions 
£ 
ERE Sin iu i eaneG bb wna bbe 6 oc leben ak ak cen 1,513,657,261 1,475,328,112 
ib a 60g US oh wiks ach Ook bae ate ch os 1,628,572,909 1,603,822,620 
Destination® Nature of Borrowing* 
Whole Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ 
1944... . 1,472,316,197 2,756,981 254,934 1,467,252,712 3,106,414 4,968,986 
1943... . 1,69),515,516 2,668,427 638,677 1,591,863,555 2,247,701 9,711,364 


* Conversions excluded. ¢ Includes Government issues to Dec. 27, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY PRICES. 
CONSOL 24% AND EQUITY YIELDS 
Financial News Indices of 20 fixed-interest securities and 
30 ordinary shares (July 1, 1935=100) with corrected yield 
on the latter and return on Old Consols 


(Logarithmic Scale) 
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DON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES A 


Allowance je made for net interest arrred and far vredemntion for fixed interest stocks and for changes 











ND YIELDS 


in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 























Prices, Prices, Vine, , Price, Yu ia, Prices ; as i : 
Dec om. . Last two Price, | Price, Yie 
; Year 1943 ce Voor 3946 Name of Security | - = Jan. || Year 1944 | Dividends Name of Security Dec. | Jan. io 
’ High | Low! Hieb | Low acidic Fond 1944 | 1945 1945 || Hieh | Low Tay th te) ; sae one 19s 
ritis Ss s. d v ee 
3 78% || Consols 24%........... 1 4 ° % Iron, Coal and Steel . 
d ih | ang | 108 Consols 4°%, (after 1957) | tt | tS a2 Sel SFSoq Sea | dee & o Barack & Witox 41-| s2/- | 546 |4 3 0 
" 1% | soo | 1 Conv. 2% 1943-45......|| 100 $! 57/104) 47/75 @| 11} Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1) 51/- | 51/- | 517 6 
pa % 1943-45...... 119 10$/ 31/3 | 24/6 || +6§6| *3)a Brown (Joh ) Ord. 10/-.|' 28/- | 
400 | Toow || 102g | 20g || Conv. 24% 1944-49. .... 101g | 101¢ |2 9 6 \201/3 | i ord 2 ie 
. ae | {03} | 102) || Conv. 3% 1948-53... gore | OE 1S 8 Sooo | geal 8 cy 8 Cory (Wan) bd 5 2i++-l] 76" ore [816 0 
oo . see 
1 ho7g | 103 } = - Cony. Bie oer i900 00k sa :. 0¢, 42/3 | 33/5 6 b| 4 @ Guest Keen kee. Ord. £1. 38/3 38/6 5 5 9 
; sia | te Beit 1sse41. | 98 = : ¥ A ~ 29/3 74a| 15 6 Hadfields Ord. 10/- saree 32/6 | 32/6 |619 9 
: Th | Sof || 101g | 200. || Funding 24% 1952-57...|| 101, | 1018 |212 0|| 58 , t2}e| 14) Staveley Coal Ord. £1...| 52/6 | S2/6 | 2 1) at 
10h | 99% || 101 Funding 3% 1959-69....)| 100 100 | 219 2 a7/- as ye T: te ay = oe: ~~ 55/6 | 410 0 
: ° | n, Hunter eee! / 4 
Bal at | ek | Ao Forde aco | aah | at | 238 2 || a | 8 |) aye Themes BS | Bret 3 
, BB | AT | Loa | 10g || War Bonds 24% 1945-47) 101g | Loly | 2 9 93) 20/5 | 17 nited Steel Ord. £1....| 26/3 | 26/3 | 6 2 0 
a Sh i 1 War Bonds 2 15-31 iit | ae i 3 i /3 | 17/3 | 6b) 4 ree) 8/3 | 18/6 rE 8 0 
wen | ge oe 91 Socio tide of 1908-65! sot 100} | 2 9 0} 14/9 9/6 Nile| Nile Bleachers Association {1.|| 13/6 14/- Nil 
1013 | 99% HA — > => 7 | 10 101g | 217 0 || 25/9 | 20/6 Nilc| 4 ¢€ Bradford Dyers Ord. {1.|| 25/- | 25 340 
101¢ | 100 | 7 100 soe oa 3 — 70, 100 100 | 219 9 | 41/6 | 26/1) || Nile} 15 ¢€ British Celanese Ord. 10/-|| 36/- 2/3 Se 
eS re Vi aan deena 5-75), 100 100, | 219 0 || 55/- | 44/3 || 5 >) Ste Coats, J. & P. Ord Qi... 50/9 | 51 38 6 
15 | 1124 | 1138 nr nds 4%... 113 | 113¢ | 218 64) 60/79 | 51/6 || 5 6) 24a Courtaulds Ord. {1..... | 57/3 =) 3 1/212 
103 | 1004 i = = — — am Sane oe .|' 102 102} | 215 6 | 26/6 (20/9 || 3%¢| 4 ¢ Fine Cotton Spinners £1.|| 25/6 ere 13 0 ; 
pig ied ER | tg wart Sate tse) ase) ask 13S 8) aa | igh) AEE] elt. Coon cor i] a> | ad 13 38 
4 | Dom. & Col. Govts. | | 85/3 | 72/6 || 20 ¢] 1) ¢ anes Cotten Corr f)--t os | anes 8 
103} | 101 1039 | 1 Avetratia 5% 1945-75...j| 101 | 101 | 419 Of | he | a Te © 
F i | 102 || 10 101 New Zealand 5% 1946. .|| 102 102 | 31810 \:115/- | 99/- | 150] 5a Lacctearnea tengo, @ 114/44 | 114/44 | 3 9 9 
29 12h | 110 | 112 | 2094 || Nigeria 5% 1950-60.) ll 109}xd' 218 0 || 34/9 | 26/9 || Tha| 15 6 Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-..|' 33/6 | 33/6 13 5 9 
| Be sey | 1054 || 1088 | 2048 irminghatn 2% 1946-56 | 105 | 105 |2 8 *| ee eee] Been Electric Ord. £1.) 98/- | 98/- | $11 0 
i Electricity || 
4 98 "a Noun | 93 LCC. 3%............. 94 94 |3 4 0) 45/3 | 39/6 || 3 _ omen . | 
* 1 3 || 1008 | 99 || Liverpool 3% 1954-64. || 100 | 100 | 3 0 0 || 23/9 | 18/13 || 240 Bo county nt & Coke Ord, fi ta | 22/9 |4 8 0 
| ss } } g £1)| 22/9 | 22/9 |} 4 8 O 
= | || Foreign Governments | 41/9 | 39/6 || 5$6| 3°) Scottish Power Ord. fi..|| 40/6 40/6 |4 3 9 
95; | 833 || 96 a8 || Argentine 34% Bds. 1972) . 914 Qlixd 4 0 0| i "sotor and Aircraft | 
68} | 56 | 82 51 |, Brazil 5% Funding 1914. at 154 |4 9 Se - | 24a || 10 €| 10 © |Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... | 30/6 | 31/- {112 0 
x | 28 | 28 204 | Chile 6%, (1929) canes 2 224 |5 0 0 | 28/10} 22/3 || 7he| 7}¢ Birmingham S.A. {1....)) 24/3 | 24/3 | 6 2 0 
art | 88 | 94 23) [re ey Rarsees jo sand - 7| as 42/104) 6 b| 4 4|[Bristol Aeroplane sof “| 14/6 | 14/6 | 618 0 
| uguese 3%.---++++- c ¢ |Ford Motors Ord. £1....|| 36/- 36/9 |3 4 0 
76 «| «(56h 754 | Spanish 4%...---++++> | 69) ; 68$xd 5 16 10 | 19/44 | 16/3 | 15 4 174 6 | Hawker Siddeley 5/- | 1/9xd 
oat ete | Pree, | Price, | Wiel | 85/6 | 75/2 1 cas owe) Ord ai By. | a2/- | 318 0 
. “sr . : , 7 i - \Morris Motors 5/- . | 45/9 45/9 |118 6f 
Year 1944 |) Dividends Name of Security || Dee | Jam | Jan. [inlays | 98/9 |) 20 © (Rome Re 
y 19 2 112/ / ¢} 20 ¢ || Rolls-Royce Ord. £1....}) 10/- | 11/3 | 3 9 
ao ay te , , Bs hippin 
High | Low }| o (d) < aaiways 1944 | 1945 a“ o. a8 . c 2} 4 |Cunard Ord tl eee | 22/- 22/- § 9 0 
/o o | ij Ss. ¢ fi i i 
47 4 | Nil Nil | Antofagasta 5% C.Stk.Pf.|) 39 | 384 . Nil 43/6 | 33/9 | 2a 6 S |pe'o Def. £1 aeae a--| “2/- or $ 16 $ 
: 4 104 |) Nile| Nile) B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.|| 12 | 124 Nil || 26/3 | 22/- || 6 «| 6 [Royal Mail Lines Ord. £1) 24/6 | 24/3 | 418 © 
$ a | aa? wan't UHavanase, Cum PtSi v " 3 - 2 | 26/6 | 17/3 5 ¢| 5 4 Castle Ord. fl....} 24/6 | 24/9 |4 0 90 
; | U. : PT. ' i | | d bbe: | | 
) = $14 | 2c 2 @ Can. Pacific Com. $25 -+| $149 | «$143 | 3 =7 9 | 22/3 | 14/6 | 3-8 Nit ¢ ||Anglo- Duteb have £1. 20/6 20/3 Nil 
56h || 240) 2 @ | Great Western Ord. Stk..!| 59 | 59 | 710 8] 41/- | 35/- 24a| 74 6|\Jokai (Assam) Tea f1...|| 40/6 | 40/9xd' 416 9 
! 224 | 115 || ga] 24 0|| G. W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. 120 | 120 4 3 4|| 3/14] 1/109) 6 6) Nilc|/London Asiatic Rbr 2/-.\| 2/78 2/75 Nil 
ct | 6 4) 20) 2S LNEK. 4% Ist Pre “Erg | 61 [622 2) 27/3 | 17/6 || Nile| Nile||Rubber Pitns. Trust {1..| 24/9 | 24/9 | Nil 
é ; o abe oe oe Ord. Stock » «+I ” at : ss . 38/9 | 27/14 Nil¢ Nil ¢ ||United Sua Betong £1...|| 36/- | 36/- Nil 
| L.M.S. 4% as i ; Oil 
vt 64 2b 1} 4|| London Transport °C’ Stk | 69 69 | 414 2125/7) /107/6 |) 15d) 5 a'|Anglo-Iranian Ord. £1 ..|| 107/6 | 108/14 | 3 14 0 
! : 1}c| 2 ¢ | Southern Def. Stock 25 264 | 7 10 11 || 90/113) 76/104|, 10 d 24.4 |Burmah Oil Ord. {1..... 82/- | 83/lg| 35 0 0 
3 12 245 0) Peston 5% Pref. Ord 17 18 |6 8 2 | 89/4) | 71/10) 1265) t2$0 iShell Transport Ord. fi..|| 81/3 | 83/1b| 2 4 0} 
5 ais Lae © ane i | Banks and, Discount Re Tees, Tae a 30276 80/- || 5 @| 10 6 )/Trinidad Leaseholds a] 92/6 | 92/6 |3 5 0 
9 . weet - = Miscellaneous 
1 Sih | 6 346| 2$a@!| Bank of Australasia £5 .. 7 7 4 5 9 |; 24/08 | 14/9 Iha| 10 b ||Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/- | 99/- 21/9 | 4 0 6 
nc 3 ¢ & b | Bank of England Stock. . 3834 38 329 | ws an 10 c| Nila Assoc. P Zament tek a) 62,6 5 . : 
ank of Montres hee £ 3 2 Oh c} 10 ¢ Barker (John) Ord. f1...|| 71/3 
a | im | ee) be |Bank of New SWates (20| 22 | 22° | 4 7 On 60/6 [41/0 | 24 ¢| 30 ¢ Barker (Jone es ort. sf] 85/3 | 89 1225 8 
1/6 | 4 b| 3 @|\ Bank of New Zealand £1) 34/- | 34/- | 3 6 Oh 62/3 | 46/3 || 7 >| 3 a@ British Aluminium é1...|| 46/3 46/3 | 4 6 6 
é ell os : 6| 7 @|\ Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1 ..| 78/6 | 79/6 | 310 6 \\129744 |105/- || t10 ¢| +10g¢ Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1 . |) 115/- | 113/9 | 218 & 
Y- | $36 | 34) 346) Barclays (D.C.&0.)‘A’ £1)| 59/ xd) 59/6 | 2 3 9 | 90/9 | 79/- || 8 &| 8 a [British Oxygen Ord. £1 .|| 88/- 87/6 | 312 0 
a ‘al 246| 2$a/| Chartered of India £5 ...|| 108 10g |2 7 0], 84 | 77 | 4c] fe Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk...) 844 8 | 414 2 
ae | cote : £3 | Lloyds “A £5, paid | 62/- 62/- | $11 6 |160/- ngT/8 | 124e) a7 Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 “| 150/- 1s a3 
artin mk £1 ....... ~ J 1311 9 ¢ 8 ¢ \Dunlop Rubber £1.) 483 
%/9 | 88/6 8 6| 8 a|| Midland £1, fully paid...) 95/- | 95/- |3 7 6 : 27/44 || 8 ¢| 8 ¢ |Elec. & Mus. Ind. 7 ae 34,9 | 35/6 |2 5 0 
4 19° ot : . $ a || Nat. Dis. £23, ully. paid) 63 7 |311 9 | 23/3 15/9 || 6 ¢| 6 ¢ Gaumont British 10/-...|| 22/3 | 21/6 he . 
: on lan | we sae | st ew. £5, fl pete zal 16/6 11/6 | 317 6 | 32/8 33/9 . 12} 6 Gestetner Ltd. 5/- -..-..|) 39/- fe 73% 
18 a | ge \ yal Bank 0 a 489 |3 9 6 || 93/9 5/- 2$a 74  |Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1) 91/3 / 420 
Ry | 54/9 | 5 a Stan.ofS. Africa £20, £5pd. | 178 lijxd 4 0 0 40/9 | 37/6 5 b 3 @ Imperial Chemical Ord. £1)) 38 9 39/- c 
cyte ee eel Pe Wecemtnster C0 Q1'-....| 60/6 | 60/6 | 36 9] ay | 44 || $10 6| #74 Imperial Tobacco Ord. (3) | 8h | Sh 22 9 
| 9b) 9 a] Westminster (4. £1 1g 94/6 | 95/6 | 315 9} $%5 er. oe pag ca aay | = ay 328 
nsuran - - | c ¢ |Lever Jnilever a - 
. is e b 40,4] Alliance say psi... 2) 288 3 2 9 i 72/14 61/9 10 ¢| 10 ¢ |London Brick Ord. me 65/- ~- : a : 
- a | Atlas £5, aid ....0- il || 70/ / 20 6} 15 @ |Marks & S noer ‘A’ 5/-.|| 64/6 n= 
123) 10375 a? 15 @ Comm nen ial Union st ; need 3 7 6 106/108 95/- we 124 b ‘Murex fl peed 7 7 ; 
a . Acedt. £1, 12) ‘ 1/ | /6 7/0 5 20 Od Theat J- ..-.|| 46 
1 rH | 10/- 6! 10/-@|| Lon. & Lancs. £5, {3 pd.|) 308 30} 3 5 0 || 42/3 32/3" 74 24a ‘Pinchin Jobnson Ord 10/-| $3/- 39/6 {210 6 
$ || +20 6| +17}4/|| Peart £1, fully paid. .... 144 143 | 210 6t) 75/10§| 66/9 34@| 10 6 Tate and Lyle Ord. {1...!| 73/6 14/- | 312 6 
17 | y 
7 = 6/-a@| 6/-6/|| Phenix £1, fully paid...|| 164 168 | 312 0 || 46/3 | 35/- 10-c| 15 ¢ (Triplex Safety Glass 10/-'| 43/74 | 44/- 3 8 0 
: | 58 -04c:t59-08c || Prudential £1‘A’.-..--- 1 2 25% | 2 6 OF,108/9 | 91/4 || 10 a) 1246 Tube InvestinentsOrd. £1,107/6  108/9 | ¢ 29 
a 19 6| 11 a|| Royal Exchange {1....- 9 | 3 2 3/|! 86/3 | 77/+ 3¥a| 8} |Turner & Newall Ord {1 82/ xd 81/6 | 35 0 ° 
3/36| 3/3e Royal £1, 12/6 paid codat 10 10 |3 5 0 4/3, 9s ms b te United Molasses Ord. 6/8 38/6 = .> 
tment Trusts / 0 a) Woolworth . S[- ..--|| 66/3 
2224 6 b Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock|! 233, { 233) | 4 5 8 | Mines \ | 
So 7 b| 4 a|| Investment trst. Def.Stk.|| 249 gaat | 48 2 || 64/4 | 95/7) | 35,6) 32 a |AshantiGoldfieldsPrd.4/-|| 61/6 | 61/9 |5 2 Om 
3a} 7d | Trustees Comp, Ord. Sth. 22 226 | 4 8 3) mw aCe - 4 me egy £1..|| sg — s : . : 
| reweries, &c. a rs ( -) £2b. owe) 6 xi 
ce | $5.) t15, b|| Bass Ratciiff Ord. Q....| 174/6 | 1174/6 | 2 6 0 | 34/44 | 30/9 5ta| _5§ Randfontein Ord. fi | 30/74 | 30/-xd 710 © 
‘21/3. | 1246!  6}a_|\ Distillers Co. Ord. £1....'107/9xd, 108/9 | 3 9 0) 7 6 10 @| 15 6|\Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1..)) _6xd 6t | 4 Q 0 
saves | 1) a| 18 6|| Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £1| 137/- | 136/6 | 4 5 0 || 12/9 | 8/ Nil ¢| Nile Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-..|) 9/6 | 10/- | Nil 
lai. 15} b || Ind Coope &c. Ord. £1...|| 105/- | 104/6 | 4 6 0) 68 45 b| 45 @ Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-....|) 6 5ixd 713 © 
%/- || 8 @| 13 b|| Mitchells & Butlers f1.../| 99/3} 99/3 | 4 4 6 || 10 8 5/6 b | 2/6a@ Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. ..)| 94 40 9 
7/9 || 6 / * (6a Union \4 0 
—— a’ 14 b | Watney Combe Def. £1. .' a0/3' 90/3 4 8 9 15 8 Nil | Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/-.." 14 15g | Ni 





(a) Interim div. (b) Final div. 
llowing for exchange. (i) Yield basis 














Merease in i rates 


(c) Last two yearl 





1, 1944, offset by increases 


32%. (j) Yield 24% basis. (Rk) 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 





Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
Seite 2 for Week Receipts 
3 Ending 
1944 | +0r— 1944 | + or — 
B.A, and ; . BAe ae eas 
Vy ys EE 25 | Dec. 23 | $2,191,000 | + 276,000 | 50,147,000 |+ 9,642,000 
BA, Westen *:| 25] » 23] $3,650,000 |-+ 603,000 73,356,000 |+ 5,342,000 
ian Pacific 7] 22] 23| $2,210,000 |+ 230,000 ' 27,848,000 |+ 5,601,000 
acific....! SL |» 21! $6,231,000 |— 51,000 311,130,000 | +22,802,000 
De Me @l1| Nov.20 $27,165,000 |— 297,000 293,279,000 |+ 23,454,000 
Central Argentine all| ,, 30} $6,030,000 |+ 439,000 38,409,000 |— 5,785,000 
U.Rlys. of thant, | 28 | Dee. 23] $2,954,100 |+ — 22,900 70,589,250 |+10,247,750 
: Mentiniete vas |, 23!” £57,444 [+ 5,077_ 1,180,896 |—_ 5,190 
reentine pe @ Months. (6) Now includes proceeds of 10 per cent. 


in wages and salaries 


divs. (d) Yield to end 190u 









1. Railroads. 

Atlantic Coast . 
Can. Pacific ... 
Gt. Nthn. Pf... 
N.Y. Central .. 
Pennsylvania . - 
Southern 


2. Utilities, ete 
Amer. Tel. ..-- 
Int. Telep. .--- 
Pacific Light. . . 
People’s Gas... 
Sth. Cal. Ed. .. 
W. Union Tel. . 


Te) Uncouverte 
ncludes 24% tax free 


d, 3h% basis. _(f) Yield Th% _ basis. 


(m) Yield basis 80%. 


—"Te) Yield basis 6%. 


¢ Flat yield. ¢ Free of tax. 





NEW YORK PRICES 


Close Close Close Close Close Close 
Dec. Jan. | 3. Commercial Dec. Jan. Dec. Jan 
260 2 and Industrial. 26 2 2% 2 
52} 52} | Am. Smelting. . 38% 41}/ Int. Paper....- 20 = 2) 
11g 11@° Am. Viscose... 45 | Liggett Myers... 775 783 
47% 48} Anaconda..... 28 29% | Nat. Distillers. 553 36% 
223. 226 | Beth. Steel.... 63% 65} | Nat. Steel..... 685 68) 
32% 332 Briggs Mfg..... 37§ 382)! Phelps Dodge.. 24} 26) 
33h 335 | CelaneseofA... 36 374 | Proct.Gamble. 57% 58 

Chrysler ...... 89; 94}| Sears Roebuck. 1035 104; 
Distillers-Seag.. 35§ 384 | Shell Union ... 25 set 

164§ 1634 | Eastman Kdk.. 1724 177 | Std. OUN.J.... 554 56 
19 19 |Gen. Etectric.. 38 39 20th Cen. Fox. . 27} 283 
474 47} | Gen. Motors ... 62% 63% | United Drug... 16% 17% 
69 694 Inland Steel... 81% 824 | U.S. Steel...-- 58% 60} 
268 26 | Int. Harvest... 80. 79 | West’house E.. 111 124 
434 45} Int. Nickel .... 27% 294! Woolworth .... 4li 4h 











THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agensics 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for fmancing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, £.C.2 
West End Branch: 
#26, GHARLES |! STREET, HAYMARKET, 8&.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 









Paid-up Capital ... “ sé .-» £4,500,008 
Reserve Fund... in oe -- 2,500,000 
Currency Reserve se lt ~~ -_ — ae 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 4,500,000 


£13,500,000 
———— 














Court of Directors: 
D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. G@. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
C. G. HAMILTON, Esq. 
F. V. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esgq., D.8.O. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 
ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. COWAN. 


Numerous branches throughout the States of WICTORIA, 
NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALI 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and the DOMINIO 
of NEW ZEALAN 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 


received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 



























REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -  £14,500.000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - = £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - - £155,000,000 
(1943 Accounts) 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... 






£4,500,000 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID _... one oe ‘tie £2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ... £2,259,161 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 29th Feb., 1944 ... £62,235,580 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Offices: 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, w. 












THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


Established 1837 
With a network of branches throughout every 
important pastoral, agricultural, commercial and 
industrial area in 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


and with Agents in the principal cities throughout the 
world, The Union Bank of Australia Limited is able 
to offer the facilities of a most comprehensive banking 
| service, 
Head Office 
71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C,3. 
West End Agency 
15, CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, W.1. 








Head Office: Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
ESTO. $825 





LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, £.6.4; acd 
18-20 Regent Street, Piocadilly Circus, S. ? 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 











THE, QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 


CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 


The Senate will shortly proceed to the appointment ef a Pro- 
Semsor of aoe in the University. The salary attached to the 
e 


is £1,200 per annum, and the successful candidate, if not 

already a member of the Federated Superannuation System for 
Universities, will be required to become a member: he will be 
expected to take up duty on Ist October, 1945, but if he is on 
approved National Service he may be allowed to defer doing so 
until he is released f 


rom such duties. Nine copies i 
and testimonials should reach the undersi . . a 


gned 
Sist March, 1945. Further particulars may be othajnad tren 
RICHARD H. HUNTER, Secretary. 





EVERIDGE’S Summary of his “Ful Emp! - 
BY pages. 64. Everyvwhere.—New i Employment 


Report 
Turnstile, W.C. 1. 


Statesman, 10, Great 


SSS SSeSSSNSSSSSSSnSSN 


HAVE YOU 


the art of effective assertion? RAPIDISM will develop 
for you (a) mental alertness; (b) personal courage. 


Write now for free Booklet to : 
THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE 


C714, TUITION HOUSE, London, S.W.19. 





Printed in Great Britain by Sr. CLEMENTS Pres . 
s ot, RESS, Ltp., Portugal St., 


‘aster Place, Strand, Loadon, W.C.2. 











Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Taz Economist News. 

















DOMINION OF CANADA 


FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK. 1953-58 
For the purpose of cepering. the Interest Warrants due 
1st March, 1945, the BALAN ES will be STRUCK on ghe eyening 
of the ist February, 1945, after which date the stock will be 


transferred ex-dividend. For the Bank of Montreal, Financial . 


Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada in London. 


EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. ist January, 1945. 





CITY OF WINNIPEG 


FOUR PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED REGISTERED STOCK, 
1940-1960 


For the rpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
ist March, 1545, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening 
of the ist February, 1945, after which date the stock will be 
transferred ex-dividend. 


For the Bank of Montreal, 


EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 1st January, 1945. . 





AREHOUSING. Firm with safe and spacious warehouse 


os cet Sato Pritee wins pape teke gantiins. storage 
stribution of goods.— , x Z.G.926, c/o Deacons, 
5, St. Mary Axe, London E.C, 3. . 





Une 


Lro:, 


ro . > : APER, 
U.S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 114 Liberty St., New York, 6.—Saturday, January 6, 1945 























LE 


Al 





